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HE American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to 

the Deaf, a scientific and scholarly body, was incorporated under the 
laws of the State of New York in 1890 “for the purpose of promoting 
instruction in speech to all deaf children throughout America.” 

In December, 1908, the Association took over and is now continuing 
the work of The Volta Bureau for the Increase and Diffusion of 
Knowledge Relating to the Deaf. 


The two institutions labor to keep alive in the deaf the most precious 


acquisition of the human race, the faculty of speech, to the end that no 


child in America shall grow up dumb because of deafness ; to obtain equal 
opportunities, educational or otherwise, for the deaf; correctly to inform 
the public regarding this great class of our population, who number some 
89,000 according to the last census; and to conduct research work into the 
general subject of deafness and the problems arising therefrom. 

The membership of the Association includes representatives of every 
system of teaching speech to the deaf that is now extant, as well as aurists, 
psychologists, scholars, scientists, philanthropists, the deaf themselves, and 
all investigators into or thinkers upon the general subject of deafness and 
its phenomena. 

The Association accomplishes its work, namely, the promotion of 
the teaching of speech to the deaf and the diffusion of cognate knowledge: 

|. By publications, including monographs and The Volta Review, 
an illustrated monthly magazine of general and technical interest, all the 
receipts from which are devoted to the purposes of the magazine itself or 
to furthering the work of the Association. . 


2. By the maintenance of the largest technical library of its character 
in the world. The library is located at the Association’s home, in the Volta 
Building, Washington, D. C., and is open to the free use of all members. 

3. By conventions, at which all the leading specialists in problems 
relating to the deaf meet for an interchange of views and for the delivery of 
addresses, which are later published. 

4. By the preparation of exhibits for the purpose of enlightening the 
public as to the character, the importance, and the progress of the work 
done by the Association. 

5. By contributing toward the maintenance of a normal class of in- 
struction at the Clarke School, Northampton, Mass., a sum which last year 
was in excess of the total revenue derived from membership dues in the 
Association. 

6. By providing a clearing house of information through its executive 
offices in the Volta Building, at Volta Place and Thirty-fifth street, 
Washington, D.C. This correspondence department is under the super- 
vision of Frank W. Booth, the general secretary of the Association. 

7. By maintaining a Teacher’s Information Agency, which is free to 
members. Last year the Information Agency received about 70 applica- 


. tions from teachers, and the number of inquiries for teachers was in excess 


of this supply. 

8. By the preparation and circulation of exhaustive statistics and 
information relating to the deaf. 

9. By such additional research work as the Association's resources 
will permit. 

The annual dues are $2 and the fee for a life membership is $50. 
There is no entrance fee. 

All members of the Association are entitled to its magazine, The Volta 

eview, free of charge for the period of membership; to a reduced rate on 

its publications; to the free use of its library, and to all information collateral 
<A the purposes of the Association which may be in the possession of its 
officers. 
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SOME OF THE DEAF POET'S THEMES 
fi (See “Terry, the Deaf Poet,” page 665) 
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TERRY, THE DEAF POET 


THE STORY OF HOW THE HARMONY OF VERSE WAS RE-CREATED BY A SEMI-MUTE 
IN HIS WORLD OF SILENCE THROUGH TEXT-BOOKS 
AND SOUND-MEMORIES 


BY B. F. REDDING 


HE life of Helen Keller has been 

a human miracle weil fitted to par- 
allel the mechanical miracles of the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries. That 
one should attain literary distinction, al- 
though deprived of sight and hearing, is 
remarkable. Her success has been the 
theme of article and sermon to encour- 
age the handicapped. But if hers were 
an absolutely exceptional case, the never- 
be-discouraged thesis of our good op- 
timists would stand unproven. Fortu- 
nately, there are other, though lesser, 
examples of seeing without eyes and 
hearing without ears. 

The British Deaf Times gives us an 
account of the correct and interesting 
verse written by John Carlin, M. A., a 
congenitally deaf graduate of the Penn- 
sylvania Institution for the Deaf, of 
nearly a century ago; Francis Green, 
William Henry Simpson, and others. It 
comments that: 

“When one considers the difficulties 
of metre, rhythm, and rhyme, and real- 
izes how hard it is for even a ‘hearing 
person to produce readable verse, it is 
marvelous that deaf persons could have 
written good poetry. It seems tolerably 
certain that the congenitally deaf cannot 
have any proper idea of sound, hence of 
music; and hardly more likely that those 
whose hearing was destroyed in early 
childhood can retain memory of sound 


sufficient to enable them to become musi- 
cal composers.” 

Yes, musical composers, or that kin- 
dred race, poets. Truly it is worthy of 
attention, as an indication of the mental 
power of this human animal. The dis- 
covery of deaf poets ought to make op- 
timistic even a Schopenhauer. 

We need not go so far afield as to the 
examples of Beethoven and other Euro- 
peans for proof that man can hear and 
create music without hearing. Aside 
from Helen Keller, we have several deaf 
writers in this country. Olof Hanson, 
when a mere boy, studying in the Fari- 
bault Institution, wrote admirable verse 
translations. J. Frederick Meagher has 
a really fluent pen, as has also J. Schuy- 
ler Long. The press of the institutions 
for the deaf have no few thoroughly 
metrical verse squibs. 


Howard L. Terry 


_ But there is, perhaps, no maker of 
verses deprived of his hearing who 
writes more correct and euphonious lines 
than does Howard L. Terry. His latest 
volume, “Waters from an Ozark 
Spring” (published by Richard G. 
Badger, Gorham Press, Boston, 1900, 
8vo, pp. 64, price $1.00), had to stand on 
its own feet as the work of a man, no 
mention of deafness being made in no- 
tices of it. And it was well received. 
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“Book News,” in a recent number, has 
treated it with respect, though the re- 
viewer did not know that Mr. Terry has 
not only been deaf since childhood, but 
all his life sorely vexed by eye-strain. 

The writer of this article remembers 
the struggles of a clerical friend to pre- 
pare a sermon which should show the 
achievements of the handicapped. He 
was questing examples of their work. 
This volume by Mr. Terry would have 
been invaluable to him then, for he would 
have found in it genuinely metrical 
verse written by a deaf man. Let us 
examine it as the minister would have 
done—for quotation. 


‘A Woodland Note 


A considerable part of the book cen- 
ters about the rural spots shown in the 
illustrations of this article. “Elm 
Spring” and “The Marsh Mill Water- 
fall” are his subjects. 


“Below our farm a mile or so 

The Elm Spring’s waters rise and flow. 
The rocks of old around it stand, 

So rudely carved by the storm god’s hand, 
And ever the crystal waters flow, 

And ever happy lovers go, 

And ever, ever, warblers sing 

To happy hearts at th’ Elm Spring.” 


In these lines from his poem we have 
a true lilt and a sense for harmony, ex- 
cepting in the last line, wherein, to con- 
tinue the swing of the verse, we have no 
choice but to pronounce “Elm” as 
“Ellum.” In this, however, it may be 
said that Mr. Terry follows an occasional 
usage of Shakespeare. There are such 
faults in Terry’s verse, of course, and no 
few of them; but they are disappearing 
as, gradually, his work and _ instinct, 
trained by reading, replace the natural 
artistic tact of the hearing verse-writer. 
In that very struggle to remove faults, a 
struggle constant, brave, heavily hin- 
dered, our ministerial searcher for ex- 
amples of achievement despite handicap 
would find his most eloquent optimism. 

“The Marsh Mill,” softly aging, a 
quite unconscious echo of the old mills 
on the Dee, is sung in a child-verse: 
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“And how I love to climb the hills, 
And hear the wild birds call, 
Or sit and hear the music of 
The Marsh Mill waterfall.” 


THE MILLER 


“He used to make us little bags 
And fill them full of meal, 

And write our names upon them, while 
We stood and watched the wheel.” 


This is perfectly simple and natural. 
Thus children actually do think. Mr. 
Terry has a couple of children of his 
own (shown in the picture of his family 
herewith), and he has contrived faith- 
fully to reproduce the curious little men- 
tal traits of fanciful children. Note that 
there is neither metrical error nor lack 
of harmony in the two stanzas taken 
from the verse. 


A Larger Muse 


Analysis is most likely to be applied 
in considering anything one writes in the 
“grand style.” An example: 


THE DEATH OF CHATTERTON 


And he is the child whom Genius 
crowned, 
And left to Poverty’s remorseless will. 
Here in this shabby room the corpse was 
found ; 
He called for Death; Death came and all 
was still. 
The priceless manuscripts his mind produced, 
In shreds about him lay, unsought, unknown 
To heedless millions, whose apathy induced 
The violent deed. Too early he had grown 
Above the world’s mentality, and chose 
The unknown state, by desperation driven; 
The angel host in unison arose, 
As God forgave him, and the spirit shriven 
Outsoared the stars, and took its flight to 
heaven! 


dead, 


This has the true swing. The first 
four lines are admirable. The sense of 
it is debatable—one having the privilege 
of maintaining that a poet who died so 
young as Chatterton was_ incredibly 


“cheeky” in expecting the “heedless mil- 
lions” to divine his existence by some 
unprovided intuition. The scoffers would 
say tersely that, like the fictitious “Ar- 
thur Sterling,’ Chatterton was weak, 
and gave up the struggle before it had 
begun. 


— 
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Why discuss? Because Terry's verse 
is of sufficient dignity to be worth dis- 
cussion—the best and most favorable of 
all criticisms. 

Here is more in the “grand style”: 

THE LAST OAK OF SHERWOOD FOREST 
“Strike me not, O sturdy woodman, while as 
yet I am not dead, 
Centuries have rolled beneath 
raised on earth my head, 
And I stand a lonely monarch—for my race 
has passed away— 
Looking at the stars at even and the busy 
world by day; 


me since I 


When my trunk is dry and rotting and my 
roots imbibe no more, 

Fell me, and, while I am falling, listen to my 
crash and roar! 


With me then shall go the stories which the 
ages caused to be, 

From the Saxons’ early coming through the 
days of chivalry ; 

When.I saw the knights in armor on their 
chargers ride afield, 

And the hills returned the echoes when the 
brazen trumpets pealed.” 


Perfectly sonorous verse, this, with 
the sound-suggestions, in the descrip- 
tions of the falling tree and_pealing 
trumpets, accurate. 


Terry’s Field 


One may question whether a poet who 
has, for exploitation, the new fields of 
eternal silence and the environment of 
the Middle West, does not err in wander- 
ing to the too-often sung Sherwood 
Forest. The writer believes that if Mr. 
Terry will authoritatively present the 
actual, personally observed impressions 
of a deaf man, he will there do needed 
work; for if he can so well sing Sher- 
wood Forest, he may, some day, stir all 
‘our hearts with a great song of the For- 
est of Stillness. Naturally, one would 
not expect a poet to sing of deafness 
alone. But it was by being a rustic that 
Burns made his best poetry. When he 
tried to be a Londonian, his songs lost 
distinction. Imagination must be as 
genuine as a chemist’s experiments. 

How many new worlds science and 
literature have discovered in the last few 
decades! Here is a marvelous one, 
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surely—the world of poetry as it appears 
to a non-hearing man. Mr. Terry has 
the gift for meter. Some day he may 
give us the colors of the hills, the sight 
of the waters, the faces of children in 
the distinctive manner in which they ap- 
peal to a deaf man. It will be a vision 
worth the having. Mr. Terry is now at 
work on a novel whose chief character 
is a deaf man skilled in lip-reading. 
That is indeed worth while. 


A Long Struggle 


As has been mentioned, Mr. Terry has 
struggled against eye-trouble as well as 
lack of hearing. From birth, his eyes 
were defective. He was, however, 
blessed with an excellent family—his 
father a St. Louis judge; one of his 
brothers now professor of anatomy at 
Washington University; the others suc- 
cessful business men. 

Most of his life has been a hard fight. 
His boyhood was the first battle. His 
mother died then, and his hearing failed 
shortly afterward. But he was already 
discounting his afflictions by reading per- 
sistently—learning his Tennyson in se- 
lections, studying the rare old English 
of the Bible. Though his continued eye- 
trouble prevented his finishing more than 
two years at Gallaudet, he read and 
wrote steadily. 


Boyhood Essays in Literature 


At ten he was already writing little 
verses At fourteen came a novel, “The 
Cave Diggers,” which his father pub- 
lished in pamphlet form. Then followed 
“Six Weeks in the Rockies’ and other 
writings, in both verse and prose. His 
first important collection was “A Tale of 
Normandie and Other Poems.” For a 
year he served as a correspondent to the 
St. Louis Republic. At twenty-four he 
married Miss Alice Taylor, who had 
also been a Gallaudet student. 

As a result of his failing evesight he 
engaged in farming. Mr. Terry has 


given the following account of his ad- 
ventures in Arcadia: 

“T had no experience in farming and, 
with practically no capital except a small 
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monthly income, found it uphill work. 
Love of country life prevailed, however, 
and I stuck to it, ‘making nothing, vet 
gaining much’—the ‘much’ being a 
knowledge of nature and love of her. 
Though the work was distasteful in 
itself, this opportunity to see nature was 
the making of much of my poetry. I 
have my greatest pleasure in observation 
and the setting down, in verse, what I 
have seen and felt. 
“*To me, the meanest flower that grows can 

zive 

Vice that do lie too deep for tears.’” 

Nervous trouble and a strange new 
awakening came close together in his 
early thirties. He left the farm and 
settled down in Carthage, Missouri, 
where he now lives. He faced calmly 
a belief that his literary training had 
been so irregular that he must, in some 
degree, begin all over again. He found 
that, though he had a large fund of gen- 
eral knowledge, those elements of liter- 
ary knowledge which come naturally to 
the hearing man—idiomatic usages, tech- 
nologies, ves, even virile neologies— 
were in only too elementary a state with 


him. These he must learn by the eye, 
then. He stopped reading and began to 
study. Syntactical treatises, vocabula- 


ries, the great poets—these were his 
masters. 

It is tremendously to the credit of a 
man that, at thirty, he can say, “I must be 
educated anew.” It bespeaks a fresh and 
robust sincerity which promises constant 
growth, both intellectually and_ spirit- 


ually. And the rewards are, almost in- 
variably, rich and unfailing. So it was 
here. 


A new world was opened to him, and 
the desire of genuine literary success 
became a passion. Ruthlessly he cor- 
rected earlier manuscripts. The present 
book, “Waters from an Ozark Spring,” 
came into being. And this process of 
renewal is only begun with him. His 
future is not, as with certain meteoric 
freaks of literature, all behind him! 
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The Deaf Writer 


What are his peculiar experiences as a 
deaf man writing verse? -He finds, he 
says, that the deaf generally suffer from 
an inability to attain a natural style. 
Miscomprehensions of the use of words, 
wrong tenses, bad arrangements of sen. 
tences, pleonasm—these are their ob- 
stacles. 

He finds constant reference to gram- 
mar and dictionary necessary for a deaf 
man who would be correct; and he be- 
lieves that the deaf who aspire to write 
would do well to let distinctively human 
themes alone, and draw from nature. 
His sense for rhythm had some chance 
for growth before his hearing was closed 
at eleven; but it seems with him to have 
been an inborn thing, susceptible of de- 
velopment, even had he never heard a 
sound in his life. Such was the case, 
also, be it commented, with John Carlin, 
the deaf poet mentioned at the beginning 
of this article. 

His own declaration is: “I believe in 
teaching the deaf the mother tongue. 
Developing a child by signs dwarfs his 
intellect and bars him from the greatest 
good and pleasure in life—the compre- 
hensive reading of great literature.” 
And this reading he finds of daily neces- 
sity in overcoming his chief difficulty— 
acquiring a vocabulary. 

As was said, when he settled down in 
Carthage, he found that he lacked 4 
knowledge of technical terms. This he 
declares characteristic of the deaf writer. 
The every-day affairs of life, manners, 
“tricks of the trade,” topics of conversa- 
tion, etc., are difficult to master. Tenses 
and the subjunctive mood are stumbling- 
blocks in grammar: so, too, the prepost- 
tions. 

A deaf writer has difficulty, often 
causing him actual fear, in getting in 
touch with all the currents of daily life 
as it is lived by the hearing. Often it is 
by sheer intuition that Mr. Terry must 
catch the details of ordinary speech. 

This general mental status he shares 
with a good many of the deaf writers. 


(Concluded on page 685) 
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x: SPEECH-READING FOR THE DEAF—NOT DUMB | 
h. THE ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH SPEECH REDUCED TO THEIR LOWEST TERMS—THE 
tyle. MATTER OF “POSITIONS”’’—BASIC PRINCIPLES OF SPEECH- 
rds, READING, AND THE MENTAL ATTITUDE ESSEN- 
sen- TIAL TO THEIR SUCCESS 
* By A. J. STORY, Headmaster, Blind and Deaf School, Stoke-on-Trent, England 
lal Corresponding Editor of ‘‘ The Volta Review’’ and Co-Editor of ‘‘The Teacher of the Deaf” 
ea 
be- EpiroriaL Note.—<At the special request of the Association, 
Tite Mr. Story has consented to write the following article, review- 
ees? 4 ing the main points in a work by him, just published under the 
ure. title “Speech-Reading for the Deaf—Not Dumb: a Book for 
ince the Use of Those Who Have Become Deaf after Having Ac- 
sed quired a Full Knowledge of the English Language.” The book 
lave numbers 166 pages and contains chapters on “The Position of 
de- the Learner,” “The Science of Speech,” “The Art of Speech- 
da Reading,” “The Principles of Speech-Reading,” “What the 
ase, Speech-Reader May Do for Himself,” “What Friends May Do 
‘lin, for the Learner,” as well as a series of 173 suggestive lessons 
ung on the subject. The Appendices contain notes on “Accent,” 
: “Spoken versus Written Syllables,” “Words of Similar Pro- 
Pics nunciation,” “Words of Different Accent,” and “Common 
pe: Word-Endings.” The book is dedicated to “Miss Susanna E. 
his Hull, of Woodvale, Bexley, Kent—a teacher of speech-reading 
test for nearly forty years—as an expression of the Author's sincere 
pre- regard and admiration for a life entirely devoted to the better- 
re. ment of those who cannot hear.” Mr. Story’s book may be 
Ces obtained from the Volta Bureau at the price of $1.75 to mem- 
ii bers or $2 to others. This price includes customs duties and 
- postage, both from England and to the purchaser. 
i 
e HE term “deaf—not dumb” in the 2. The normal psychology of recog- 
Mi: title of this paper is used to indicate nizing, remembering, and using 
pees that comparatively large and perhaps in- spoken language is also dis- 
sad creasing class of persons who have be- turbed, the visual word centers of 
ail come deaf after having acquired a full the brain, and not the auditory 
we knowledge of language in the natural ones, being exercised. 
ok way of hearing it. 3. The indications of spoken language 
: Regarding speech-reading from its re- to the deaf speech-reader are not 
fen lation to the deaf-born, there are certain those by which he remembers 
ee outstanding considerations that compel and produces his own speech. 
life attention. As compared with speech- He must recognize speech from 
t is hearing : a generally distinct set of sym- 
ust 1. The normal physiology of receiving om 
the sensations of spoken language The indications of speech addressed 
ares is disturbed, the eye and not the to one who hears are precisely those by 
ers. natural organ, the ear, receiving which he regulates and produces the 
its impressions. speech in which he himself responds. 
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They are mutually instructive and cor- 
rective. The auditory word centers of 
the brain receive and give back thought 
in speech, and the hearing speaker may 
be quite unaware of the physiological 
details of producing speech. The bal- 
ance between hearing and speaking is 
exact. 

Comparing speech - reading with 
speech-hearing, this precise balance is 
seriously impaired, for the manifesta- 
tions of speech to the deaf child are not 
necessarily those of speech he himself 
produces. His speech depends mainly 
upon the memory of touch impressions, 
while his speech-reading demands the 
storage of visual impressions, there 
being, of course, a natural co-ordination 
between them. But this co-ordination 
may never equal that between the 
speech-hearing and speech-production of 
the normal person who hears what is 
said to him and what he himself says. 
Words must in the case of the speaking 
deaf-born be stored in two ways—tactile 
and visual—as against one—auditory— 
by the hearing person. 

Recognizing these essential differences 
between the speech-reading of the deaf- 
born and speech-hearing, it may be said 
that both depend for their efficiency 
upon the accuracy and speed of their ex- 
ercise, and these, in turn, hinge upon a 
full knowledge of the forms and mean- 
ings of language. There are other at- 
tributes to efficiency which remain simi- 
lar in both cases, the degree of activity 
of the sense organ receiving the sensa- 
tions of speech and the quality of the 
brain center utilizing them in the pro- 
cesses of thought. And generally, 
though essentially varying in physiologi- 
cal and psychological detail, the proce- 
dure of developing a knowledge of 
language runs mainly along similar lines. 
It is necessarily the variations in physio- 
logical and psychological conditions that 
constitute the whole difficulty expe- 
rienced by the deaf-born in acquiring the 
art of speech-reading. 

We may now consider the special posi- 
tion of the deaf—not dumb—with re- 
gard to speech-reading. There is also 
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a larger class, perhaps numbering two 
per cent of all school children, suffering 
from varying degrees of deafness, to 
whom speech-reading is likely to be val- 


uable, and our remarks will apply 
largely to such persons, as well as to 
those professionally known semi- 
mute. 


Obviously, speech-reading to those 
who have acquired language by hearing 
it cannot be taught as it must necessarily 
be to the born-deaf, who possess no such 
knowledge. Speech-reading to — such 
persons is not the primary manifestation 
of spoken language as it is to those who 
have no history of hearing power. They 
have enjoyed the normal physiological 
and psychological exercise of speech, and 
retain helpful memories of its quality. 
They have, as fully as the mind ever 
does, learned “to think in speech” in its 
natural medium. They have a practical 
knowledge of language and are not 
under the necessity of complicating the 
acquirement of a most difficult art as 
speech-reading is with the primary 
building up of language, as the deaf- 
born have to do. They are able from 
living knowledge to gauge contexts and 
to fill up verbal gaps to complete mean- 
ing. There is a whole world of differ- 
ence in these distinctions as compared 
with the deaf-born, and the method of 
teaching to these deaf—not dumb—per- 
sons must vary as widely. 

The manifestations of language first 
came to such persons in heard-speech. 
They afterward became aware of an- 
other means of recognizing language— 
namely, by writing or print, a visual rec- 
ognition, co-ordinated with speech to the 
extent that they mentally heard what the 
eye saw thus represented. This second 
method of receiving language may be 
said to be comparable to the third one of 
speech-reading they are to acquire. In 
other words, they have to master a sec- 
ond set of visible symbols of speech, the 
specific movements of the speech organs, 
which will co-ordinate itself with the 
two sets, sound-changes and _ written 
characters, earlier learned. 

That this previous knowledge is an im- 
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mense aid to speech-reading is evident 
from the fact that many of those who 
have lost the power to hear have, by their 
own unaided efforts, become excellent 
readers of speech from the lips in their 
struggle to understand the speaking 
world. <A special teacher is, of course, 
a great advantage to any one undertak- 
ing the study of speech-reading. But an 
intelligent person of good eye-sight and 
quick mental habit may do a great deal 
without this aid, particularly if his per- 
sonal efforts be supplemented by the as- 
sistance of his friends at home. 

The attempt to become proficient in 
: speech-reading is not a small one, and 
the study involved should not be mini- 
mized to the learner. Notwithstanding, 
he should be inspired with courage and 
hope in undertaking his new task, and 
accepting his position as cut off from 
the speaking world by the failure in the 
reciprocity of speech. He should confi- 
dently face the work of training the eye 
to perform the duties of the lost ear. 

Let him be clear as to the nature of 
his new attempt. The underlying prin- 
ciple of his success in following speech 
from its visible indications on the face 
of the speaker is the development of the 
power to imagine he hears it as he used 
to do. This is the cardinal philosophy 
of speech-reading for the deaf—not 
dumb. That refinement of detail that 
perhaps necessarily characterizes the in- 
struction of the deaf-born is not neces- 
sary in their case. If the ability to rec- 
ognize the essentials of speech be devel- 
oped, the mind will supply the details 
from general indications just as it did 
in hearing days. The eye must be 
trained to accept communications as 
wholes, and not as aggregations of 
syllabic, or even word, particles, just as 
the ear used to do. The search is for 
meaning and not for any particular or 
exact sequence of sounds, syllables, or 
words, and there can be no real facility 
in speech-reading unless this be so. 

Whatever procedure is arranged for 
the guidance of the deaf—not dumb— 
in acquiring the ability to read speech 
from the lips should, therefore, allow 


for ali these distinctions between them 
and the deaf-born. From the earliest 
attempt they should be induced to 
“tackle” the subject in the practical way 
of endeavoring to understand those who 
address them. Courage and attempt 
are the first essentials. 

We would give the student some gen- 
eral idea of the science of speech in 
order to train him to distinguishing be- 
tween the letter names to which he has 
been accustomed and the value of these 
letters as representing the sounds of 
speech. He should know generally that 
the consonantal sounds, voiced and un- 
voiced, respond to two distinctive prin- 
ciples of emission, explosive and contin- 
uous, and that these principles are 
exerted at four general articulatory 
points of the mouth, varying from the 
lips to toward the back of the mouth cav- 
ity. This knowledge accounts for six- 
teen consonantal sounds, and the nasals, 
M, N, NG, together with L and R, can 
be co-ordinated with one or other of 
those included. The student is thus led 
to associate sounds of similar, or nearly 
similar, organic formation. In this way 
he may ultimately reduce the twenty-one 
necessary consonantal sounds of Eng- 
lish to eight, or at most ten, essential 
positions in speech-reading, leaving the 
details of their recognition to the exer- 
cise of the intelligent anticipation and 
following of these essential indications 
in order to discover meaning. 

For a similar purpose the vowels 
should be studied. ‘These depend upon 
the particular conformation assumed by 
the upper end of the vocal tube, the 
mouth cavity, influenced by the action of 
the lips, and the greater or less approach 
of the tongue towards the palate. Viewed 
from this standpoint and disregarding 
minor differences of length of utterance 
and of organic placements, the recogni- 
tion of the eleven necessary vowels may 
be reduced to that of six general vowel 
positions. The diphthongs may be de- 
rived from a combination of one or other 
of these essential positions with another 
of an associated kind in each case. 
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Generally the lessons to the student 
may be thus summarized: 


1. That consonantal sounds are either 
explosive or continuous in char- 
acter, and are produced with or 
without voice. 

2. That in them definite sounds are 
associated with various parts of 
the mouth, using organs available 
at these parts. 

3. That vowel sounds depend upon the 
particular shape of the mouth- 
cavity modified by the lips and 
tongue. 

4. That every variation, however slight, 
which was apparent in sound to 
the learner in his hearing days, 
necessitates some corresponding 
variation in the muscular move- 
ments accounting for it. 

5. That, while these muscular changes 
may be apparent to the learner in 
speaking, their particular mani- 
festations to the eye in speech- 
reading are often quite different 
or even not directly clear, and 
sounds may have to be read indi- 
rectly from the effects of their 
distinctive organic action, rather 
than directly from that organic 
action itself, which is often not 
visible. 

6. That in the utterance of the sounds 
of natural speech the organs an- 
ticipate and prepare for sounds to 
be formed, and to some extent 
their action is similarly affected 
by sounds already produced, and 
consequently the muscular move- 
ments of speech are influenced by 
context. 

7. That experience and the general 
sense of language will enable the 
learner to overcome these modifi- 
cations of organic movements in 
speech, and that a knowledge of 
the standard, or essential, posi- 


tions and actions of the different. 


sounds, as judged from his own 
speech production, together with 
his memories of heard-speech, 
will assist materially in this con- 
quest. 
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The student may be thus led to see 
that the direct action which produces 
speech is not necessarily that from which 
he may read it. Proceeding through the 
ten essential consonants, he may observe 
that the action of each becomes increas- 
ingly hidden as it recedes from the lips in 
P to the back of the mouth in K, and 
that there is a progress from direct ob- 
servations to indirect in their reading. 
He must rely upon direct indications in 
front-formed sounds and _ increasingly 
upon incidental, sympathetic, or indirect 
indications as the sounds are produced 
in the middle or back portions of the 
mouth. In the vowels, he will discover 
that those requiring a close approxima- 
tion of the tongue towards the palate 
largely conceal that action by the attend- 
ant closure of the teeth, and that these 
sympathetic effects must become his clues 
to the reading of this class of sounds. 

It is an intelligent proceeding for the 
student to discover and note these indi- 
cations for himself, and he may do so 
before a mirror or from the lips of a 
sympathetic friend. In any case, an in- 
telligent knowledge of the appearances 
of the essential consonants and vowels 
should be acquired. In speech-reading 
it is useless to attempt to sort out voiced 
consonants from their unvoiced equiva- 
lents, or even, in certain instances, one 
vowel from another. Hence from the 
first the student should be trained to ex- 
tract the fullest assistance from context, 
for speech-reading, like speech-hearing, 
becomes in its highest applications “edu- 
cated guess-work” to a large extent; and, 
like its more efficient predecessor, ° in 
understanding spoken language it must 
avail itself of the intelligence of the stu- 
dent, the facial expression and general 
demeanor of the speaker as well as of 
the general circumstances of the time. 

The general principles of speech-read- 
ing may be summarized thus: 


1. There are ten general consonantal 
positions, each of which has its 
own distinctive action. Of these 
positions, most may be directly 
observed, while others are de- 
tected only indirectly by their 
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sympathetic external effects upon 4. That speech-reading, in view of the 
the organs of speech. fact that in normal speech quite 
2. That with each position two, and, in 50 per cent of its component 
some cases, three sounds are’ as- sounds are not definitely observ- 
sociated. The distinctions be- able to the eye, must be largely 
tween these sounds are generally an intellectual exercise based 
not evident in easy speech; and, upon certain definite indications 
while the speech-reader may be seen on the lips, just as speech- 
practically aware of them in hearing is an intellectual exercise 
speaking, he must largely rely developed from a succession of ae 
upon the nature of the context to certain definite, sounds presented : 
determine them in speech-reading. to the ear which does not neces- 
3. That the vowel sounds are read sarily take cognizance of every ee 
mainly from the shape assumed sound uttered. a 
by the lips and the degree of 5. That speech-reading demands a 
mouth-opening, rather than by broad and comprehensive applica- 
direct observation of the interior tion of the attention to the con- if 
of the mouth-cavity, although stantly changing visible indica- 
this latter assistance must be tions of speech on the mouth, so 
seized upon when it is available. that their full general meaning = 
CONSONANTS. 
Speech principle. . Speech-reading principle. 
H. 
Lips shut. Lips shut. 
| Lip to teeth. Lip to teeth. 
3. Th. Th(vocal). Tongue between teeth. | Tongue between teeth. 
Tongue (tip) to gum. Tongue to gum. 
5. | Z. Tongue (surface) to gum. Tightened corners of mouth. 
6. Sh. | Zh. Tongue (surface) to palate. Lips projected (continuous). 
Tongue (surface) to palate. Lips projected (explosive). 
a - Tongue (tip) to fore palate. Tongue to fore palate. 
Tongue curled toward palate. Tongue curled and mouth 
angles puckered. 
10. K. G. Ng. ' Tongue (back) to palate. Lips indefinite. 
i 
VOWELS. 
| | 
| Speech principle. Speech-reading principle. 
1. Ar (ah). Er. Tube normal. _ Lips open. 
2. Aw. O. Semi-rounded vocal tube.| Lips semi-rounded. 
O06 (short). 
3. Oo (long). | Ww ; Rounded vocal tube. _ Lips rounded. 
4. A. E. Altered shape of vocal | Lips withdrawn) pio: nct- 
5. Ee. tube affected by the | Lips withdrawn | 
| tongue position. | normal ivemouth- 
6. U. normal 
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may be appreciated, rather than 
detailed or concentrated attention 
on the separate movements given, 
just in the same way that the 
enjoyment of a cinematograph 
entertainment depends upon the 
comprehensive view and the rela- 
tion of the rapidly moving pic- 
tures to one another, rather than 
the observation of any particular 
one of the series. 


The classification of the sounds of 
speech is given on page 675, not as the 
best that can be made, but as one of a 
practical nature. 

The diphthongs are formed of dis- 
tinctive pairs of these vowels and are 
generally easy of reading because of the 
continuation of two separate degrees of 
mouth-openings and two lip shapes, with 
the attendant action of uniting them. 

The general course of procedure, while 
providing that the student should con- 
tinuously attempt to understand every 
one he meets, should also progressively 
insure a detailed study of each of the 
essential organic positions of speech. 
For this purpose ordinary conversations 
of a general nature, or on a specific sub- 
ject, or the dictation of a story should 
be frequently woven into teaching, while 
step by step the student is being led on 
to the exact study of the indications of 
speech upon which he must rely. 

Thus, special exercises upon the lan- 
guage of the railway, of shopping, of 
money, of time and the various every- 
day concerns of life should be frequently 
given. A book may be read and dis- 
cussed, favorite authors chatted over, 
hobbies considered, experiences com- 
pared, and everything done to promote 
the learner’s interest in his task. We 
have found that in this way much exact 
knowledge has been incidentally and 
easily acquired and the whole work of 
relating existing speech to a completely 
new and different set of symbols or 
manifestations from the two by which 
it has hitherto been known to the learner 
rendered far less formidable than it 
otherwise could have been. 
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In practice we should accustom the 
pupil to speech of normal movement all 
the way through, helping him by conces- 
sions of speed rather than of organic 
exaggeration. We should recognize three 
distinct speeds of utterance, and, when 
any one of these is read, proceed to the 
next: 


1. Slow utterance, each essential sound 
being distinctly given. 

2. Rather more rapid utterance. 

3. Natural speed, or that usual to the 
speaker. 


Meaning is made evident in other ways 
than by actual speech itself, and there- 
fore, in view of the position of the 
learner, nothing should be taken from 
these side aids to understanding. A 
never-changing expression of the face as 
well as a never-changing tone of voice 
should be avoided by those who seek 
truly to help the deaf learner. Speech 
without hearing is necessarily already 
sufficiently dull to him, and it need not 
be made more so by a cheerless delivery. 

The influence of varying accent on 
speech must be remembered and properly 
accented speech given to the student. He* 
once observed the same rules of accent 
and emphasis in his own speech and may 
even now do so. He has the memory 
of these life-giving properties of speech, 
and may grow to recognizing their de- 
tailed changes upon “seen speech” as he 
used to do upon “heard speech.” He 
will be more readily led to appreciate the 
central philosophy of speech-reading— 
the power of thinking he hears the speech 
he sees—if the speech presented to him 
fits in with that he himself remembers. 

No course of lessons can be designed 
which shal! include all that is necessary 
to the student. Whatever is done in this 
way can be only an attempt, based upon 
experience, to meet the probable difficul- 
ties and requirements of those who 
undertake the study. The personal equa- 
tion of the learner counts for much. 
One will find difficult that which is self- 
evident to another, and difficulties which 
cannot be anticipated may arise in any 
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SPEECH-WORK IN NEW ZEALAND 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE SUMNER SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, FOUNDED BY THE MODERN 
CANTERBURY PILGRIMS, WHO HAVE SET UP A LITTLE 
ENGLAND IN THE ANTIPODES 


BY MRS. ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 


VERYBODY has heard of the Can- 

terbury pilgrims of Chaucer’s six- 
teenth century; but who, in America at 
least, knows of the Canterbury pilgrims 
of the nineteenth? Yet there were such— 
real men and women, with their little 
children, animated by high courage and 
a deep love of religion and Home, who 
fared forth on a long journey from 
which few ever returned. Oversea they 
went, on a voyage as dangerous as, and 
longer than, that of our own Pilgrim 
Fathers—a journey half across the 
world, adown the South Seas, eleven 
thousand miles from Home, to New 
Zealand. 

A strange land this, though beautiful ; 
a strange land and a solitary, for nearly 
two thousand miles separate it from its 
nearest neighbor: a land of high moun- 
tains, whose heads are covered with 
eternal snows, from whose shoulders 
tremendous glaciers flow almost to the 
ocean’s edge, and up whose feet deni- 
zens of the tropics climb: a region where 
the oldest and newest mountains rub 
shoulders: a land of broad plains and 
dread valleys where boil lakes and 
springs of water, sulphur, and wind: a 
land whose northernmost cape stretches 
fingers to the tropics and whose south- 
ernmost city claims the most southern 
lamp-post on the globe. 

The Canterbury pilgrims sailed down 
the eastern coast of South Island and 
settled on the wide plains that stretch a 
hundred miles parallel to the shore— 
plains which they called Canterbury 
after the district whence they came. 
Their chief city they named Christ- 
church, the little winding river on which 
it stands the Avon. They built beautiful 
Gothic churches. - Their streets they 
named for Home—Oxford street, Here- 
ford street, and many another such. 


They set their houses back English style 
from the roads and shielded them Eng- 
lish-wise from too-prying eyes by tall 
hedges of box, cedar, or holly, carefully 
trimmed and closed by high wooden - 
gates, and gave them Home names—The 
Willows, The Rosary, Vale End, and the 
like. They planted weeping willows and 
tall, straight poplars by the river and 
filled their gardens with English prim- 
roses, daffodils, jonquils, wall flowers, 
hollyhocks, and roses, and edged their 
fields with lines of broom and gorse. So 
that today the traveler, coming suddenly 


-on this New Zealand town, might well 


question whether he were not indeed in 
the much-loved Home. In the course of 
the fifty or sixty years that are since past, 
other trees and flowers, the beautiful, 
tall fern trees and cabbage palms, have 
mingled with the others, but they are 
but a note here and there. 

The story of these Canterbury pilgrims 
of the mid-nineteenth century has its 
pathetic side. Church of England peo- 
ple, wedded to the old Home prejudices 
and narrow class distinctions, they tried 
to transplant all the old ideas as well as 
the old surroundings to the new lands. 
The churches they built, the trees they 
planted, the names they gave, and many 
of the social habits, like the morning and 
afternoon tea-drinking, that they estab- 
lished remain; but the contagion of new 
ideas has swept away the old, and here, 
as elsewhere in New Zealand, the labor 
policy is supreme, and the confiscation of 
large landed estates for purposes of 
“closer settlement” goes on. 

Christchurch now ranks third among 
the cities of New Zealand. It is the 
only one that sits on a plain. Auckland, 
Wellington, and Dunedin, the others, are 
all hill cities and owe their chief attrac- 
tions to the natural beauties of their 
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A NEW ZEALAND FERN TREE 


These trees grow on long slopes of glacier-mountains. Note the native girl’s costume. 
Photograph from Mrs. Bell 
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surroundings. Christchurch owes every- 
thing to the love and good taste of her 
people, and it is a revelation and inspira- 
tion to see what they have accomplished. 
Their stupid little river they have turned 
to a dream of loveliness, with the weep- 
ing willows, poplars, miniature bridges, 
and little islands planted with trees and 
ferns, and lawns closely trimmed to the 
water's edge—veritable old Wedgewood 
plate pictures! The public and quasi- 
public buildings, such as the bank build- 
ings, are of a far better character than 
most of ours. Then they have large 
botanical and zoological gardens, cricket, 
football, and tennis grounds, and many 
miles of wild land reserved as the city 
park. The hospitals for the physically 
ill and those with mental troubles—they 
have no “asylums for the insane” in New 
Zealand—stand in their own beautiful, 
wide-spreading lawns. 

Eleven miles out of Christchurch is 
the one and only New Zealand school for 
the deaf. It is a seaside resort in sum- 
mer, reached from town by electric trams 
or by motor over a beautiful road. 
Christchurch is separated from the sea 
by a range of low, very steep hills, and 
the tiny summer houses are perched on 
their sides at angles that are possible 
only in a land where there is no very 
heavy frost. The road skirts the hills 
between them and the sea until suddenly 
the hills fall away to approach the sea 
again a mile further off. Across the 
apex of the horse-shoe thus formed 
stretches the wide front of a red brick 
Elizabethan building. It stands finely on 
a broad terrace set with flower-beds and 
faces the spacious grounds, the sea, and 
the warm northern sun. 

We motored there one bright spring 
day in September, when the willows 
were in their tenderest green, Japan 
cherry and almond trees in bloom, and 
daffodils and jonquils yellowing the 
ground. Bright-faced children swung 
open the gate for us; within, others 
stopped in their play to watch us with 
interested eyes, or came running eagerly 
forward from garden work. At once the 


impression was made on us of a happy, 
informal home school. 

At the terrace steps we were received by 
Mr. Stevens, the principal, and by Mrs. 
Stevens. In the unaffected cordiality and 
warmth of their greeting the brightness 
of the children seemed reflected. We 
went in through the wide entrance hall 
to Mrs. Stevens’s pleasant drawing- 
room, and afterwards were shown 
through the building. It is new, fresh, 
and spacious. The dormitories, Austra- 
lasian fashion, are on the ground floor— 
two long rooms with neat white beds. 
The dining-hall, extending up two stories, 
is a fine, well-proportioned room set with 
small tables. “For,” said the principal, 
“we desire to keep the family feeling as 
far as possible by having small groups 
together.” 

The principal has his own good din- 
ing-room and library and Mrs. Stevens 
her parlor, all hung with fine oil colors, 
the property of Mrs. Stevens’s mother. 

The principal is a slender young man 
with very bright brown eyes and quick, 
alert manner. A New Zealander born, 
he entered the school as assistant when 
little more than a boy. Mrs. Stevens 
was the daughter of Mr. G. Van Asch, 
of London, England, a_ well-known 
teacher of articulation. Thirty years ago 
he brought his young family of four 
sons and four daughters out to New 
Zealand that they might live the free life 
impossible in the crowded Old Country. 
Accepting the invitation of the New Zea- 
land government to open a school for the 
deaf, he established himself in Sumner 
and devoted himself to giving speech to 
the children of both English and Maori 
blood. On his resignation, a few years 
ago, Mr. Stevens succeeded him, and he 
returned Home, dying suddenly, how- 
ever, a fortnight later. 

I liked what I saw of both these 
young people and their way with the 
children. It was a Saturday half-holi- 
day, so there were no classes to visit, 
but Mr. Stevens brought some of the 
children in the parlor. It was pleasant 
to see the bright pleasure with which 
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they gathered about him and the alert- 
ness with which they watched his lips. 
He was sudden, almost abrupt, and ut- 
terly unconventional in his manner to 
them. Instead of the commonplaces 
usual, he asked them not only if they 
knew who Dr. Bell was,- but where he 
came from. From the moon? No? On 
a flying machine? Well, how then? and 
other unexpected things which kept them 
laughing, eager, and excited. He was 
strict and precise in requiring correct 


‘pronunciation, making them feel his 


throat, nose, or breath, and listening in- 
tently for their replies. Some of the 
children were very young and had been 
in school but a short time. ‘These he 
set on his knee and would not let them 
go until the words had been given to his 
liking. One little thing had been there 
but two months, and “Thank you” was 
a sentence acquired the day before. 
From them he demanded a word-by-word 
articulation, which to me seemed inferior 
to what our American schools produce. 
But the resultant speech was elementa- 
rily good and the voices pleasant. 

Finally he sent them all away, each 
with a piece of cake from our hostess’s 
tea-tray, amid shouts of glee, and we 
were left to a few more minutes of 
conversation. I was interested to find 
American monthly magazines lying on 
the sofa, but not as much surprised as 
if I had not found them on sale every- 
where. Both Mr. and Mrs. Stevens are 
well-read people who have traveled all 
over New Zealand; and, since they can- 
not actually go further, have gone 
through the study of books of travel. 
There seemed really little I could tell 
them of our own country. Mr. Stevens 
is also a great football player and crick- 
eter — as is every one here — besides 
being prominent in debating clubs; 
altogether a wide-awake man, active 
mentally and physically; heart and soul 
in his work, but feeling keenly his re- 
moteness in this far-away Land’s End 
from the great centers of activity. 

Finally we drove away, carrying very 
pleasant memories of our visit and fol- 
lowed by the “Good-bye, good-bye ; come 
again” of laughing children. 


SPEECH-READING FOR THE DEAF—NOT 
DUMB 


(Concluded from page 676) 


case. Personal investigation at the time 
and the assistance of the teacher, or 
friend, must come to the assistance of 
the puzzled student. But a course of 
lessons, by insistence on essentials, by 
the reduction of non-essentials to their 
proper perspective, and by the intelligent 
handling of all things, may perhaps direct 
the efforts of the learner into the most 
profitable channels and prevent much un- 
necessary and discouraging labor. 

Nothing need here be said as to the 
value of speech-reading to those who, 
having enjoyed the beauty of spoken lan- 
guage, find themselves deprived of its 
music. Nothing can fully compensate 
for the loss, but speech-reading may to 
a large extent reunite the deaf person 
to the great speaking world and further 
enable him to retain the purity and force 
of his own speech, which would other- 
wise probably deteriorate. 

In this work, “help thyself” is the 
secret of success. All is not gone. 
Speech remains and to a large extent 
may be received as well as given if only 
the learner courageously sets himself to 
the work. He may retain his personal 
cheerfulness and intelligently accept the 
new conditions of deafness as a stimulus 
to attaining the ability to read speech 
from the lips, remembering that 


I. Study and constant practice are 
essential. 

2. Close observation and the intelligent 
following of seen speech are also 
essential. 

3. The mirror is an invaluable aid to 
the learner, and the help of will- 
ing friends is indispensable. 

4. Fatigue must be avoided. Short 
lessons, interspersed with study 
and practise, are better than long 
and tiring exercises. 

5. “Well begun is half done.” ‘The 
learner should therefore, from 
the first, and always, attempt to 
read the lips in the practical af- 
fairs of life; and, if he fail, as 
he often will, he should try again 
and again, if necessary. 


i 
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A LITTLE PREACHMENT ON OPPORTUNITIES 


THE APPLICATION TO THE DEAF OF BROWNING’S DOCTRINE OF SUCCESS—“‘ ANY- 
THING WHICH DEVELOPS DEPTH, STRENGTH, AND SWEETNESS 
OF CHARACTER IS NOT WHOLLY EVIL” 


BY EDWARD B. NITCHIE, B. A., Principal, The New York School for the Hard-of-Hearing ; 
Editor of ‘‘ The Volta Review’s’’ Department on ‘‘ How to Practice Lip-Reading ”’ 


HEN I became deaf I used to 

pray every night that I might die; 
it was the most earnest prayer I ever 
made in my life. Many another deaf 
man and woman have done the same; 
they have told me so. It was not only 
that I thought the pleasures of life were 
lost—it was the lost opportunity to make 
myself count; I was a failure, and that 
when still a boy. 

The old saying is, that “in the bright 
lexicon of youth there is no such word 
as fail.” And, indeed, with hearing or 
without, in youth or in manhood, failure 
is impossible for one who always tries, 
who never gives up, who does his best. 
In the very endeavor to succeed lies a 
strengthening of resolution, and, even 
though the object striven for be not at- 
tained, the loss is the loss of the tempo- 
rary and the gain is of the eternal. 
Character is our most precious posses- 
sion. “The one thing in the world of 
value,” said Emerson, “is the active 
soul.” The brave effort is success in 
itselfi—to bear defeat with courage, with 
hope, and with determination to win the 
next time. Success of some kind is 
bound to come with every noble en- 
deavor. 

The best of it all, however, is that 
faithful, well-continued, and worthy ef- 
fort wins almost every time. Setbacks 
and even defeats may come; but success 
crowns them all. “Continual dropping 
wears away stones” is the wisdom of 
Poor Richard, and “everlastingly keep- 
ing at it brings success” is the modern 
version. In all the world there is no joy 
like the joy of triumph over obstacles, 
of victory crowning the bitter fight. A 
college football coach said to his team 
last season: “It is a good thing to be a 


good loser, but it is a glorious thing to 
be a good winner.” 

That is a wonderful poem by Edward 
Rowland Sill called “Opportunity,” in 
which the king’s son in battle grasps 
from the sand a broken sword cast there 
by a craven and with it turns the flood- 
tide of defeat into heroic victory. Op- 
portunity in a broken sword half buried 
in the sand! But it was the man behind 
the opportunity that won, for the craven 
threw it away. 

Life is a battle and we who are deaf 
are fighting with a broken sword. At 
every turn pleasures and opportunities 
are denied us which our more favored 
comrades enjoy. We alone know how 
many-fold more difficult it is to make 
ourselves count than it is for others. 
The desire to give our lives in service 
:$ just as keen in our hearts as in any 
one’s. Again and again, however, we 
find ourselves thwarted, now in the home, 
now out in the world, in business or 
among our friends. The whole bitter 
lesson is seared into my heart, but bitter 
no longer, for I know that success in life 
is open to us as it is to every one; that 
we can count in the life around us. 

I might speak of others who have won 
over the same, or even greater obsta- 
cles—Beethoven, Harriet Martineau, and 
Whittier over deafness, Milton over 
blindness, Helen Keller over both. They, 
however, had the spark of genius, and 
for common mortals their example may 
inspire but not convince. In truth I need 
not speak of them when I can tell you 
name after name of deaf men and women 
whom, though you would not know them, 
I do know as valiant winners in life’s 
battle; and, could I introduce them to 
you, they would convince, for they are 
common mortals, “even as you and I.” 
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Two things are needful for us to keep 
in mind: first, never to forget that count- 
less pleasures in life are still ours; and, 
second, that it is the man behind the 
opportunity that wins; or, in the slang 
of the day, that it is “up to us.” 

How many pleasures do we, the deaf, 
have that every one else has! Deafness 
need not rob us of the joys of nature, 
or even of the sweetness of music. Per- 
haps they may both be intensified for us. 
I never loved nature so much before I 
became deaf as I do now. I love the 
snow; no hearing, however acute, could 
intensify my joy. Every bit of pleasure 
in the silent, fluttering flakes that another 
could have I have; and, knowing that 
every atom of the beauty is mine, I re- 
joice in it with almost a feeling of jeal- 
ousy that no one loves it more than I. 
And so do I love the autumn foliage, the 
woods in winter, the fresh green of the 
spring; so do I rejoice in countless 
things—the soaring sea-gulls, the flame 
of the evening sky, the crystalline stars, 
the chasing cloud-shadows on the moun- 
tainside, and every delight that comes to 
me through vision. And, because I know 
it is all just as much mine as any one’s, 
it becomes more mine than theirs in the 
intensity of that knowledge. They have 
the joys of hearing; I condense them 
into the joys of seeing. 


How Love Tempers Affliction 


Sidney Lanier makes one of the char- 
acters in his “Tiger Lilies” say: “Music 
means harmony, harmony means love, 
love means—God!” The sounds of 
music may be lost, but the inner har- 
monies can never be lost to the soul that 
knows how to listen to them. To be in 
tune with the Infinite is to have at com- 
mand an orchestra of a thousand pieces 
playing for the soul to hear. It is indeed 
not the whole of music, but it brings the 
same joy, the same rapture. With love 


in our hearts and in our lives we cannot, 
unless by our own will, be denied the 
harmonies of music, for “music is love 
in search of a word.” 

Deafness need rob no man of either 
the capacity or the power to enjoy whole- 
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heartedly ; and this power is part of the 
making of the man behind the oppor- 
tunity. We needs must have life if we 
are to impart life to others. Without 
any question, deafness does make it hard 
for us to make our lives count, but by 
no means does it make this ideal impos- 
sible. On the contrary, in some ways 
deafness may even help; for, first of all, 
we must know that depth, strength, and 
sweetness of character are essential to 
our success, and anything that will de- 
velop such character is at least not wholly 
evil and may even be a positive good. 
Will deafness do that? Not in itself; 
but if we accept our deafness in the 
right spirit it will surely do it. 


The Uses of Adversity 


We are in a measure cut off from 
social intercourse with others. What we 
do with the time when thus left to our- 
selves will determine whether in this in- 
stance deafness is to be a curse or a 
blessing. If we fill the time with repin- 
ing, with suspicious thoughts of others, 
with petty and sordid details of life, of 
course the result will be evil. If, on the 
contrary, we use that time for finer uses, 
if we turn our thoughts to the best things 
and our actions to the best ends, is it not 
conceivable that thereby we may develop 
a strength and sweetness of character 
that in a measure may compensate for 
the handicap of deafness? 

The deaf man, more than others, needs 
to remember that not what he can get 
but what he can give is the real key to 
success. I am not speaking now of the 
man looking for work, but of him who 
has his work and wants to make the most 
of it. That work may be in the office 
or store, or it may be in the home. 
Wherever it is, it remains always true 
that the best, the most we can give is 
ourselves. With every deepening and 
broadening of character, we have just so 
much more to give, just so much more 
power to make ourselves count. 

Not only must we have the character 
to succeed; we must in every way that 
we can prepare ourselves to grasp the 
opportunities that come to us. We must 
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make ourselves fit for the battle. That 
means for one thing that whatsoever 
help we can find we must use. If 
trumpets or other instruments are neces- 
sary to success, use them and put false 
pride in your pocket. [| hated well 
enough to use a trumpet to go through 
college, but it was worth it. Lip-reading 
is a possible help for practically every 
one. It takes effort to learn; it is not 
“as easy as rolling off a log”; it requires 
that we do our share. But the rewards 
are great. I have compared deafness to 
the broken sword of the king’s son; I 
might better compare lip-reading to it. 
The power to read the lips is not the 
bright-edged sword of good hearing; 
but, as a substitute for it for those who 
have not good hearing, lip-reading has 
won many battles, and is winning more 
and more every day. No deaf man can 
say he has done his best to make his life 
count if he has not earnestly taken up 
the study. 


A Triumph over the Adventitious 


Deafness is certainly a misfortune; 
but it is our own fault if we allow it 
to be an unmitigated misfortune. I have 
quoted before from Grace Ellery Chan- 
ning, but what she says is so strongly to 
the point that I cannot refrain from let- 
ting her speak for me again: 

“There was, perhaps there is, a high 
official in Washington who was dropped 
into a coal-hod, I believe, as a baby and 
carried a horribly damaged face through 
life. He lived to be the irresistible lady- 
killer of the capital. Handsome attachés, 


brilliant officers, elegant diplomats stood , 
no chance beside him. He once imparted” 


the secret of his success, which was, if 
possible, never to let a lady see his face 
until she had heard him speak; after that 


it mattered nothing. We cannot pre- 


cisely hide our ears, but I have some- 
times thought we might so gallantly dis- 
play them as to make the hearing sigh 
enviously like Coventry Patmore’s hero: 


Unfair, had only fashioned me 
As ‘hapless, I had been as great!’” 


TERRY, THE DEAF POET 
(Concluded from page 670) 


As a semi-mute, in whom the taste for 
rhyme and rhythm was developed in 
time, he is differentiated from the con- 
genitally deaf bard, who must learn these 
arts by digging away at rhyming diction- 
aries and treatises on prosody. He is 
handicapped; yes, but not too much so, 
as a congenitally deaf poet possibly 
would be. 

So, then, here is the man. He real- 
izes his handicaps, and is making the 
most-of his possibly quite counterbalane- 
ing gifts—increased power of observa- 
tion and a perception of that world of 
silence whose very existence is often for- 
gotten by the hearing man. He has 
written melodious verse. He is grow- 
ing. Perhaps we shall have a great and 
unique harvest when we are given his 
novel with a deaf hero—an authorita- 
tive message from the silences. 


THE IMPERIAL SCHOOL OF ST. PETERS- 
BURG 


The Association and Bureau are in- 
debted to Mr. P. Enko, Privy Councillor, 
and Director of the Imperial Maria Feo- 
dorowna School for the Deaf of St. 
Petersburg, Russia, for the photographs 
of speech-work at ‘that school reproduced 
on the following pages. 

The school, which was founded by 
the Empress after whom it was named, 
recently celebrated its centennial jubilee, 
and on that occasion the present Empress 
bestowed its additional title of: “Im- 
perial” upon the Institution. The jubilee 
was described in the October number of 


‘the Vo_ta REVIEW by our Corresponding 


Editor, Mr. Andefs Hansen, who also 
gave a brief history of the school’s in- 
ception, and forwarded two photographs 
of.the work there. These photographs 
are here republished from the October 
number in order to complete the set. 

The captions appended to all the pic- 
tures are adapted, or translated, from the 
French of Mr. Enko. 
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Main building of the Imperial School for the Deaf of St. Petersburg, Russia 


Speech-teaching, first year: while one pupil practises his articulation with the teacher before 
the mirror, the rest of the class is busied with written work or drawing 


i 


rrs.dar, Koca, tora, 


Speech-teaching, first year: the pupils repeat words recognized upon their own lips by the 
aid of hand-mirrors 


3 
Class movements in imitation of the teacher 


Second year: explanation of a story. The pupils read a story about a boy’s pastimes; the 
same pastimes are then acted out in class 


: explanati s by BS anikins 
i ; Second year: explanation of phrases by the aid of jointed figures and m 
‘ 
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FOUR PICTURES OF “ACTION-WORK” 


: Second year: illustrations of the progress of explanation of a story. “Father wants to write a 
letter, but he lacks a pen. He says to his son: ‘Go buy me a penny’s worth of pens’ ” 


a 

; 

II. The boy goes to the merchant ioe 


III. 


penny’s worth of pens, please.” The merchant shows him some samples; when 
boy has chosen, the merchant wraps them up in a paper 


IV. The boy returns and gives his father the pens he has bought 
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xplanation of common phrases 
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Third year 
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The pupils read simultaneously, from a large book written out by hand, a tale of a 
hundred pages. The teacher, M. Wassilieff, attempts to have them understand the sense of 
the story by the aid of drawing, of objects, of play-acting (mise en scéne), and of linguistic 
explanation. These class-readings take place every Saturday during the school-year. 
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Eighth year: experiments in physics 


Fifth year: how t i 
} o mail letters and send telegrams 


Attempts to treat deafness (surdité) by the aid of the electric currents “Duchenne 
Boulogne” 


de 


Ninth year: mechanical drawing 
; J 


THE DEAF CHILD’S PROPER SCHOOL-AGE’ 


A PLEA FOR COMMENCING HIS EDUCATION AT THREE—THE CULTIVATION OF 
HEREDITARY SPEECH-TENDENCIES AND OF THE “RESTS OF SPEECH” 


BY MACLEOD YEARSLEY, M. D., F. R. C. S. 


Senior Surgeon to the Royal Ear Hospital ; Medical Inspector of London County Council 
Deaf Schools, etc. 


N this paper it is neither my intention 

nor wish to encroach upon the opin- 
ions of those who, engaged upon the 
arduous work of educating the deaf, are 
entitled by experience to speak with au- 
thority, but rather to open a discussion 
upon the important question of the age 
at which education should commence 
and to bring thereto what help I, as a 
medical man, can offer. 

I shall, therefore, first review very 
briefly the courses followed by different 
countries, and, in comparing the educa- 
tion of the normal with that of the deaf 
child, offer certain observations which 
seem to me to give strong physiological 
reasons for commencing the education of 
the deaf at a much earlier age than has 
hitherto been considered advisable, using 
the term “education” in its physiological 
rather than in its pedagogical sense. 

Legislators stand in urgent need of in- 
formation and guidance, which only the 
experienced teacher and the experienced 
doctor combined can give, and the pro- 
posal to be made at the conclusion of this 
paper is intended as an endeavor to pro- 
vide this information with a view to ad- 
vance the oral education of the deaf 
toward its proper goal—ability to march 
abreast with the normal population. 

Space will allow of an enumeration 
only of the ages at which education is 
compulsory in different countries and 
States. 

According to M. Adolphe Bélanger,? 
it appears that in France the age of ad- 
mission to the schools varies consider- 


‘Paper read at the Third International Con- 
gress on School Hygiene, held in Paris, August, 
1910. 

* International Conference held in Edinburgh, 
1907. 


ably, and the general effect is to reduce 
it. Although some pupils commence at 
six years and sometimes earlier, circum- 
stances seldom allow them to enter the 
schools before eleven or twelve. 

Signor Ferreri has pointed out that in 
Italy “there is no law to oblige the gov- 
ernment, on the one hand, to give, and 
the deaf, on the other hand, to receive 
an elementary education,” so that 73 per 
cent remain in ignorance and isolation. 

In Germany children attend compul- 
sorily from the age of six to fourteen. 

In Denmark instruction commences at 
eight; in Holland at about seven; under 
certain circumstances even a little less. 

In the British Islands the majority 
commence at about seven, but in some 
schools they are received at five. In 
England it is compulsory that all deaf 
children should begin their education at 
seven, but a government grant can be 
obtained for them if they enter at five. 
Ireland lacks any legislation on the sub- 
ject. 

In the United States a somewhat bei- 
ter state of things exists, and requires 
more attention here. Few schools, it is 
true, receive children earlier than seven, 
but there are pupils in the Pennsylvania 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb one 
year younger. Dr. Kerr Love has re- 
marked® that experimental work upon a 
colossal scale is being pursued in Amer- 
ica, and that the orally taught deaf of the 
United States are the best taught deaf in 
the world. Moreover, there is a tend- 
ency in America not only to keep the deaf 
child at school later in his life, but—and 
this is of immense importance—to take 
him in hand very early. ‘This is done at 


*“The Study of the Deaf Child.” 
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Boston under Miss Fuller, at Chicago 
under Miss McCowan, and at Bala (near 
Philadelphia) under Miss Garrett. The 
latter lady, taking children at four, three, 
or even two years, claims that they can 
enter ordinary hearing schools six or 
eight years later. This school is spoken 
of very highly by Dr. Kerr Love and 
Mr. F. G. Barnes, although I understand 
that both these gentlemen doubt the wis- 
dom of handing such seriously handi- 
capped children over to ordinary hearing 
schools. 

I have no desire to express any opin- 
ion as to the wisdom of taking children 
early for oral training with the intention 
of transferring them later to hearing 
schools, because I have no practical 
knowledge thereof and do not care to 
form any judgment thereon from printed 
reports or from hearsay evidence. But 
I do believe that the practice, which ap- 
pears universal, of making no effort for 
compulsory training before six years, or 
even later, is the greatest mistake and 
the most potent cause of failure in the 
oral training of the deaf. 

This view I must endeavor to substan- 
tiate to the best of my ability. To do so, 
the physiological education of the normal 
— be compared with that of the deaf 
child. 


The Deaf and the Hearing Baby 
Compared 


Between the ages of two and seven 
the hearing child is rapidly developing, 
whilst his deaf brother is at a standstill. 
To you I need not insist upon the fact 
that between these ages the hearing child 
is receiving items of education, every 
minute of his waking life, through the 
channels afforded by his organs of hear- 
ing, so that not only are speech and lan- 
guage being continuously impressed upon 
his cerebral cortical centers, but they are 
by ceaseless reiteration becoming stored 
up both as sensory and motor memories. 
By this constant repetition, and by the 
intimate relation between the language- 
appreciating centers and the language- 
producing centers, speech becomes auto- 
matic before the education of those cen- 
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ters which are concerned with writing 
and more difficult language training be- 
gins, centers which are of later develop- 
ment in the history of the race than are 
those of mere speech, and which are 
preceded in the normal child by a pre- 
speech era of gesture language. It is 
this pre-speech era of gesture language 
which becomes more fixed and, there- 
fore, easier of use in the deaf child, to 
the detriment of oral training. This fact 
of automatic speech is of great impor- 
tance, and I think that, by training the 
speech centers in the deaf at an earlier 
age, we might help them at least to ap- 
proach the automatism of the hearing 
child. 

The inestimable value of hearing in 
the physiological education of the speech 
centers in the normal child is strikingly 
demonstrated when we compare the blind 
with the deaf. Although the former 
defect receives considerably more senti- 
mental sympathy from casual observers 
than does the latter, the blind child has 
far less difficulties in education. It is 
true that one of the main entrances of 
instruction is closed for him, but it is one 
by which general effects rather than 
exact thought impressions reach _ his 
brain. So long as he has hearing, his 
speech progresses with practically the 
same rapidity as in the normal child, and 
in this regard his intellectual develop- 
ment proceeds at a nearly equal rate. 
The congenitally deaf child obtains his 
general effects through his visual organs, 
but, by reason of his aural defect, he can 
neither obtain expressions of exact 
thought nor formulate his own thoughts 
in exact terms. Consequently he begins 
his school life at seven in the intellectual 
condition of a child of two. In plain 
words, for five precious years his intel- 
lectual development is arrested, and this 
is, as Dr. Kerr Love points out, physi- 
cally expressed by his relatively smaller 
head. 


Hereditary Speech Tendencies 


There is yet another important fact— 
the question of hereditary tendencies to 
speech. We represent the, at present, 
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“last word” of a long line of speaking 
ancestors, a line so long that the first 
members thereof who could speak must 
have existed untold ages back in the 
world’s history. Such an evolution has 
slowly elaborated those portions of the 
central nervous system concerned with 
speech from the very beginnings of our 
remote ancestry, and the power of devel- 
oping similar structural connections of 
nerve-cells and fibers has been handed 
down through countless generations and 
rendered more and more perfect by each, 
until we have been born with a potential- 
ity of developing as complex and perfect 
nervous arrangements as those of any 
individual who has preceded us. Thus 
has the center for speech been made apt 
for expressing exact thought, and this 
was strikingly evidenced when Miss 
Helen Keller made the demand, “I must 
speak,” a demand which also demon- 
strated that, not only is there an heredi- 
tary tendency to speak, but also an hered- 
itary tendency to develop the general 
faculties through and by speech. Are 
we not neglecting an obvious duty, as 
well as opportunities, when we take no 
heed of these hereditary tendencies? 
We ignore them whilst the deaf-born 
brain is still plastic, suffering them to 
remain dormant and to perish from in- 
anition. Are they not equally as precious 
as the “rests of speech” we seek to foster 
in the child who has become deaf after 
speech has been already partially ac- 
quired? Or as valuable as any remains 
of hearing in the semi-deaf? 

On these arguments I contend that an 
education of the deaf should be made 
compulsory at a much earlier period than 
is at present customary. 

At a council of (British) headmasters 
held in 1904, it was resolved to be desira- 
ble that deaf children should be placed 
under proper training at or near the age 
of five years, and the Norwich Confer- 
ence of the (British) National Associa- 
tion of Teachers of the Deaf in 1905 fur- 
ther resolved that this earlier education 
should be made compulsory. A protest 
from certain teachers elicited an eloquent 
tejoinder from Mr. Arthur J. Story, in 


which his conclusions so thoroughly coin- 
cide with my own that I venture to call 
them to my support for compulsory 
training at an earlier age. 

I would summarize my arguments as 
follows: 

(1) The child who is normal, save for 
his deafness, is engaged in a continual 
struggle to make himself understood and 
to understand those about him; but, un- 
like the hearing child, his natural yearn- 
ings—including his hereditary tendencies 
to speak—have to go unsatisfied. The 
deaf child finds some form of expression 
essential and endeavors to evolve one 
which can act as a vehicle of thought. 
Without oral speech he has to elaborate 
that gesture language which I have al- 
ready mentioned as belonging to the pre- 
speech era, and, thus suppressing the 
play of hereditary speech tendencies, 
substitutes gesture for speech, a substi- 
tution which renders the later acquisi- 
tion of speech more and more difficult as 
time goes on. Even if the earlier speech 
training which I advocate did not obviate 
this expression by gesture, we should, at 
least, give the child the opportunity of 
becoming bi-lingual, thinking simulta- 
neously in elementary speech and signs. 


Artificial Babyhood 


(2) The hearing child develops intel- 
lectually without any special care, and 
he physically outgrows his infancy at 
about five years of age. Why, when it 
is in our power to make him early aware 
of speech as a means of intercourse and 
fof the expression of his ideas, should 
we prolong this mental babyhood beyond 
that of the hearing child by denying him 
an earlier training? Why should he be 
forced to remain infantile in mind and 
denied the means of mental develop- 
ment? 

(3) The plastic brain period of the 
child is past at seven years, and to delay 
physiological education until that time is 
like attempting to model clay that has 
become dry, save that the clay can be 
wetted anew, whilst the brain-clay of the 
child is past moistening. Moreover, the 
muscles which control the speech organs 
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become to some extent atrophic from 
disuse if not developed—a circumstance 
which cannot fail to react disadvan- 
tageously upon the speech centers. “Is 
it not necessary,” asks Bélanger, “to use 
the larynx as soon as possible? That 
delicate organ which ought to be the 
pivot of our method of instruction!” 
The bad effects of the neglect of the 
speech organs under our present meth- 
ods of oral instruction when the plastic 
period is past are plainly shown by the 
artificiality of speech taught when the 
vocal organs have been for years in com- 
parative idleness. 

(4) The importance of “rests of 
speech” is universally recognized, and 
they can be irrevocably lost by neglect. 
Why should we not recognize the equal 
value of the hereditary tendencies to 
speak and to develop the faculties of in- 
telligence through speech—assets which 
are, probably, more quickly perishable. 


A Legal Discrimination 


(5) It is acknowledged by law and 
practice that hearing children should 
begin their pedagogical education at five 
years. Why should not an equal right 
be accorded to the deaf? But, further, 
the hearing child is receiving what I 
have termed “physiological” education 
at a much earlier age, and I claim that 
the deaf child has an equal right to this 
early physiological education, and, as it 
requires to be carried out by those who 
are experienced in deaf teaching, it 
should be provided by law. I would re- 
mind you that the deaf child of all classes 
of children can least afford to lose the 
full advantage of his most impression- 
able years, and that these years are, 
physically and physiologically, the most 
appropriate for the commencement of 
suitable instruction. 

(6) It is possible that, by means of 
earlier training, the automatic speech at- 
tained by hearing children might be at 
least partly attained by the deaf. This 
automatism would be materially assisted 
by the “synthetic” lip-reading, which 
must be developed in any form of oral 
teaching. To lip-read with facility re- 
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quires practice, and the earlier this prac- 
tice is called into regular use the quicker 
and more certain it is liable to become, 
Such facility in lip-reading gives the 
child command of a means of acquiring 
new language by sight, a method second 
only in usefulness to hearing. 


Value of Early Lip-Reading 


Although I am not wholly inclined to 
believe that sight can ever be made com- 
pletely to supplant hearing, I do believe 
that by special direction and assistance 
at a sufficiently early age the visual cen- 
ter might be made a substitute for the 
auditory center as a stimulus for the 
speech centers. It could, I am sure, be 
made a center for the appreciation of 
language, which would act in relation 
with that for the production of language. 

It scarcely comes within the province 
of this paper to speak of the method by 
which this earlier physiological training 
should be carried out, but I think that it 
should be of the nature of kindergarten 
classes, under experienced teachers of 
the deaf. These should use elementary 
articulation lessons calculated to encour- 
age deaf children from the age of three 
years to chatter at their play, to encour- 
age baby prattle about games, toys, and 
such matters of infantile interest. Set 
lessons, during this physiological stage 
of the deaf child’s training, should be 
conspicuous by their entire absence ; they 
should be rigidly banished until the child 
enters, with some elementary language 
which he can express orally with a cer- 
tain ease, upon the pedagogical stage. 
During this physiological kindergarten 
stage of instruction special attention 
should be paid to language forms, which 
are most easily lip-read and imitated, 
always remembering that easy articula- 
tion should be used most freely. Unless 
the terms and phrases most easy of artic- 
ulation and most easily understood by 
the child are made the dominant feature 
of the teaching, there would be a danger 
of laying a foundation of bad articula- 
tion, a danger which would neutralize part 
of the good accruing from this proposed 
early teaching. I would emphasize the 
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paramount necessity of employing only 
teachers of proved experience, teachers 
able to gauge the necessities of the child, 
able to enter into his mental processes— 
in other words, to see with his eyes— 
and able thoroughly to interest him and 
to make him realize the value of spoken 
language as a method of communication. 
The words and phrases which could be 
grasped synthetically and reproduced 
with a fair amount of accuracy would 
come first, the difficult “elements” taught 
by articulation lessons being gradually 
led up to and introduced. 

If there is any possibility of the visual 
center being trained to take up the duties 
of the auditory center, this early physio- 
logical course would take full advantage 
of it and would train the child into a 
habit of using his eyes in place of his 
ears. The possible danger to which I 
have alluded, of laying a foundation of 
bad articulation, could be obviated by the 
experienced teacher, and the chief aim 
should be to obtain a facility and fluency 
of speech which would prevent that arti- 
ficiality so often complained of as charac- 
teristic of speech in the deaf. 


The Argument for a Baby School 


I am aware that I shall be adversely 
criticised by some for wishing to drag 
the deaf child to school at the age of 
three, and that I may be accused of a de- 
sire to take the child from its parents. 
Therefore I wish to point out that the 
physiological education of the deaf pre- 
eminently necessitates a special teacher, 
and that no parents, however well-mean- 
ing, can carry it out, unless they are 
themselves experienced teachers of the 
deaf. I believe the object I advocate 
could be attained by short school hours 
with plenty of play, say five half-days a 
week, the child being absent from its par- 


ents only during those times. Parents 
would soon become impressed with the 
advantages their children were receiving 
and could help the teachers at home; 
indeed, some parents have expressed 
themselves to me as wishful for such an 
arrangement for early training. 

I believe that, under such circum- 
stances, whilst brain and larynx are more 
plastic than at seven, the speech centers 
could be stimulated to development, and 
that the hereditary tendency to speak 
could be preserved, encouraged, and 
fully utilized. Surely such a course 
would give better oral results, fewer oral 
failures, lead to an improved classifica- 
tion, emphasize individuality, make the 
deaf child more nearly approach to the 
normal child at seven years, and enable 
us earlier to distinguish the mentally de- 
ficient and the mentally deficient deaf. 

Although I have practically confined 
my observations to the congenitally deaf, 
I would include in this early training 
those acquired cases who, having lost 
their hearing at two years and onward, 
become, under existing conditions, mute 
before seven years. 

In conclusion, I would propose for 
your consideration and approval the fol- 
lowing resolution : 

“That it is the strong opinion of this 
section of the Third International Con- 
gress on School Hygiene that the oral 
education of the deaf child should com- 
mence at the age of three years, and that 
the ultimate success of deaf education 
would be greatly enhanced thereby.” 


EprrortAL Notrt.—Owing to the fact 
that the organization of the Congress’s 
Department on the Deaf Child completely 
broke down at the last moment, no formal 
action was taken on the resolutions pro- 
posed by Dr. Yearsley. 
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HOW TO PRACTISE LIP-READING 


Conducted by EDWARD B. NITCHIE, B. A., Principal, The New York School 
for the Hard-of-Hearing 


A MONTHLY DEPARTMENT OF HOME-INSTRUCTION AND OF SUGGESTIONS 
TO THE TEACHER OF THE ART 


ForEworp.—/ propose in this article, and in a series of follow- 
ing articles, to give a complete manual of suggestion and advice 
covering all ditferent kinds of practise which I have found bene- 
ficial in teaching lip-reading. These articles will be written with 
the double purpose, first, of helping the hard-of-hearing to study 
successfully at home; and, second, of giving suggestions to 
teachers which I believe will prove valuable in their work. This 
first article will deal with the methods of using stories and read- 


ing books.—Edward B. Nitchie. 


I 
HOW TO USE STORIES 


To know how to use stories and reading- 
books for practise, we must know why we use 
them. There is such a thing as practicing in 
the wrong way. In spite of the opinion held 
by some that “just practise” is all that is 
necessary, it is not so much the amount of 
practise as it is the kind of practise that pro- 
duces the best results. There are right ways 
and wrong ways of doing everything, and in 
lip-reading it is possible to practice in such a 
way as incidentally to do absolute harm. One 
hour of the right kind of practise is worth 
five hours of the wrong kind. 

Keep in mind that the aim of all practise is 
to acquire skill in understanding conversation, 
In ordinary conversation people talk rapidly. 
No lip-reader, however skillful, can be abso- 
lutely sure of seeing every word. But he can 
be sure of understanding all the thought, even 
though words be lost. The best lip-readers 
are invariably those who have the power of 
grasping the thought as a whole, and not 
through a word-by-word deciphering of the 
sentence. And in the end, the surest way of 
understanding practically every word, is not 
through the word-by-word method, but is 
through developing this synthetic power of 
constructing the whole from the parts. That 
is, if the whole thought is understood, the 
visual memory of the rest of the sentence will 
most surely, and usually subconsciously, supply 
the missing words. 

The chief value of stories and reading mat- 
ter as material for lip-reading practise lies in 
their use toward developing tlfe synthetic 
qualities mentioned ; to develop the right habits 
of mind—the mental attitude that is quickest 


to understand conversation—stories are in- 
valuable. 

There are stories and stories. It is impor- 
tant to know how to choose our reading matter. 
Fundamentally the style should be as near the 
colloquial as possible, the style in which people 
talk rather than in which they write. For this 
is the style that gives us the natural sequences 
of thought, the natural associations of ideas. 
It is not simply that the story should have a 
good deal of conversation in it, but that 
throughout the sentences should be simple, not 
involved, and the sequence of thought direct 
from step to step. Many stories and anecdotes. 
in the newspapers and magazines provide ex- 
cellent material. In the choice of books, I 
have found books written for children most 
available, as the style is apt to be simpler, more 
natural, more direct than those written for 
adults. I may suggest three good books: 
“Alice in Wonderland,” Miss Jessie B. Tap- 
pan’s “Old Ballads in Prose,” published by 
Houghton, Mifflin Co., and Lamb’s “Tales 
from Shakespeare.” 

I advise beginning with short stories or 
anecdotes of about 100 to 150 words. I give a 
story here as an example: 


A Lé&sson IN PHYSIOLOGY 


A teacher was explaining to her class what 
an organ of the body is. She told them that 
an organ of the body is a part of the body set 
apart for some special use. For example, the 
eye is the organ of sight, the ear of hearing, 
etc. 

After she had gone over the work pretty 
thoroughly, she wanted to find out how much 
her pupils knew of the subject. So she asked 
them who could tell what an organ of the body 
really is. 

For some time there was no reply. Ther 
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the smallest boy in the room held up his hand. 
“T know,” he said. “I see with my eye-organ, 
I hear with my ear-organ, I smell with my 
nose-organ, I eat with my mouth-organ, and I 
feel with my hand-organ.” 


The steps for the student to follow in prac- 
ticing this story are as follows: 

(1) Read the story over once to yourself. 
The help of memory is necessary to a beginner 
if the story is to be practiced in the “natural” 
way. To follow reading is much harder than 
to follow conversation; some can never follow 
reading unless helped by memory, though they 
may be able to understand conversation readily. 
In conversation the mind more or less con- 
sciously anticipates the thought, and sometimes 
even the words. In the reading-practise with 
stories, the memory helps the mind to do this. 
But memory should not help any more than 
may be necessary; and so, if you find that 
memory seems to help very much, read the 
selected story one day and practice it the next, 
and after a while you may even try practicing 
a story you have read a week before, or even 
without ‘reading it at all. 

(2) Have some friend or assistant read the 
story to you, in a tone so low that you do not 
hear a sound. First your assistant should 
read the story to himself to gain familiarity 
with it, and then in reading to you should read 
as he would talk, that is, in the colloquial 
rather than the recitative style. On this first 
reading, you should endeavor, with the help of 
your memory and of the words you may see 
here and there, to follow the general thought 
of the story. Do not interrupt the reader, but 
let him read the story to the end, whether you 
understand much or little. Should you. at the 
end, have understood very little, read the story 
again to yourself and try once more in the 
same way, that is without interruption. If, 
however, vou succeed in following the general 
thought, then 

(3) Let the story be read to you again, and 
this time you should interrupt if you do not 
get the thought of every sentence and every 
clause. In which case the whole sentence or 
clause should be repeated for you. Do not, 
however, interrupt for every word, provided 
you have seen enough of the words to get the 
idea of the sentence. It is necessary to train 
the mind in the habit of grasping the whole 
from the parts, and there is no better way for 
a beginner to do it than by using stories in 
this manner. If after two or three trials you 
fail to understand the thought, your assistant 
should let you read the printed sentence, and 
then you should try it again from his lips. 

(4) By this time memory will be helping 
you considerably, and with such help you 
should try for absolute verbal accuracy as the 
story is read to you again. Do not, however, 
try to understand word by word as you go 
along, but continue to try for the sentence or 
clause as a whole; if the thought, aided by 
your visual memory, does not suggest to you 
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every word in the sentence, let it be repeated. 
But do not interrupt in the middle‘ of a clause, 
for frequently the latter part of it will give 
you the clue to the whole. And again, do not 
repeat the sentences after your assistant; the 
habit of repetition is in itself a bad habit, but is 
especially bad in that it tends to effect the 
worse habit of demanding a literal word-by- 
word accuracy before anything is understood 
at all; that is, it places the emphasis on the 
words instead of upon the thought. But it is 
yours to be honest with yourself and with your 
assistant and to let him know if you are not 
sure you understand, so that he can repeat 
until you are sure. He, in repeating, should 
say, not the single words you may have failed 
to see, but always the whole clause, the pur- 
pose being to have these words suggested to 
the mind by the natural thought association 
rather than by word formations. 

(5) The next step is to have the story read 
very rapidly to you; the aim is to train eye 
and mind to quick comprehension, for such 
comprehension is absolutely essential to the 
successful understanding of conversation. You 
should interrupt for the thought, though by 
this time you ought to be able to see almost 
everything, for memory will be helping greatly. 
But the value of this rapid practise is not lost 
even though you know the story by heart. 

(6) Now, closing the book, your assistant 
should tell you the story in his own words. 
Let him add detail and give as much change in 
the wording as he can. As an example, I give 
herewith “A Lesson in Physiology” thus 
changed : 


A teacher was talking to her pupils about the 
different organs of the body. She told them 
that an organ of the body is a special part of 
the body. And she told them very carefully 
about the eves, and the ears, the nose, the 
mouth, and the hand. And then, after she had 
told them all about it, she wanted to find out 
how much they remembered. So she asked 
them. But nobody replied. 

“Oh!” she said, “I am sure some of you must 
know what an organ of the body is. Come 
now, all who know raise your hands.” 

The smallest boy in the room put his hand 
up. “TI know, teacher,” he said. 

“Well, tell us then,” said the teacher. “What 
is an organ of the body?” 

And the boy replied: “T smell with my nose- 
organ, I see with my eye-organ, I eat with my 
mouth-organ, I hear with my ear-organ, and I 
feel with my hand-organ.” 


As in the previous work, you should always 
try to grasp the sentence, or the thought, as a 
whole. Do not repeat after your assistant; 
but interrupt if you fail to understand, and let 
him repeat. Perhaps at first you may find the 
changed wording more difficult than the original 
story with which you are familiar. But surely 
in time you will find your assistant’s own 
wording easier than the original form, which 


is always a good sign. For it is easier, and if 
you are really reading the lips and not simply 
following from your memory of the words, 
you ought to understand the colloquial form 
better than the written. 

(7) Questions are an important part of con- 
versation; practise in answering questions 
therefore is essential. This practise is readily 
given by basing the questions on the story. 
The questions should be natural, and at first 
rather simple. The words and the phrases of 
the story may well be re-used in forming the 
questions. You should not endeavor to repeat 
the question after your assistant; to do so 
would require a word-for-word understanding 
of it. But such an understanding is not neces- 
sary in order to answer a great many ques- 
tions; if a few words suggesting the thought 
be grasped, the question can be answered in- 
telligently. This is so over and over again in 
conversation, and therefore it is the habit of 
mind, the mental attitude toward questions, 
that the lip-reader should cultivate. So always 
answer the question in this practise, if only the 
thought be understood. 

I give a few questions, based on the story 
previously quoted, as examples: What was the 
teacher explaining to her class? What did she 
tell them an organ of the body is? What ex- 
amples did she give them? What did she want 
to find out, after she had told them all about it? 
How long before she had a reply? Who raised 
his hand at last? What did he say he saw 
with? What did he smell with? What did he 
do with his mouth-organ? How did he feel? 

(Aside, to your assistant: If you form your 
questions so that they must be answered by a 
statement and not by “yes” or “no,” your pupil 
will find he cannot “bluff” in his replies.) 

(8) Still another way of practicing stories 
is by having your assistant skip around from 
sentence to sentence. The chief value of this 
practise lies in training the mind to_jump 
quickly from one thought to another. There- 
fore do not attempt to repeat the sentences 
after your assistant, but indicate by a nod of 
the head that vou have understood the thought 
(not necessarily every word), so that he may 
quickly read you another sentence. If you do 
not understand, let him repeat. 

Stories used in the ways advised are’ in- 
tended, not for eye-training, but to train the 
mind in the habits that will help you most to 
understand conversation. Training the mind 
along the right lines is even more important 
than training the eyes. So I urge a careful 
understanding of the modes of practise, that 
everything may be done correctly. Next month 
T shall tell how the eves may be trained to see 
the movements for the different sounds. 


The highest ambition of the beneficent will 
be to have a share—even though an utterly un- 
appreciable and unknown share—in the making 
of man.—Herbert Spencer. 
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A Letter from a “Shut-in” 


[The following letter indicates an opportu- 
nity for individual benevolence which the As- 
sociation is, unfortunately, not able to under- 
take itself. The thought occurs that one or 
more memberships, made out in blank, for the 
purpose of furnishing THe Review ‘to those 
who need it as bitterly as the writer of this 
letter apparently does, would be a little act of 
kindness that would write the donor’s name 
large upon the book of those who love their 
fellow-men.—Ep. ] 


Dr. A. L. E. Crourer. 


Dear Friend: I am totaly deaf but can read 
the lips of a few but wish I could learn to 
read the lips of all but do not know how I 
could learn it as I am not able to earn even 
my own living and my people are poor. 

I am 35 years old and have by great per- 
sonal efforts secured a better education but I 
long for more which I fear can never be for I 
am sick so much and crippled I can’t walk, 
have to use a wheel chair both my feet were 
amputated above my knees. My father is a 
civil war veteran gets a pension. Doctors 
call me half blind as I can only see by very 
powerful glasses—with them I can see nearly 
as well as any one. I hold a Scholarship for 
Art in a Correspondence School—ill health 
keeps me back, but as it—the Scholarship is 
good for life I may get some good out of it 
yet. 

I do not agree with Helen Kellar that deaf- 
ness is worse than blindness, and was very 
much surprised to read it on your pamphlet. 

I’d rather be shut out of the sounds about 
me than the beautiful in Nature and Art. 
Poor Helen Keller does not know what she is 
talking about when she wrote that for she 
never had any memory of sight or hearing. 

I am rather fond of quiet in fact I hear 
more than I care to and the constant jar & 
bang of shutting doors and walking &c. &c. 
about me tries my nerves very much and I 
hope I shall never as long as I live be near 
another cannon when it is fired off. I at- 
tended a sham battle one time between the 
G. A. R. and the Spanish American Soldiers 
and I got near the cannon to see if I could 
hear it or I should say feel the noise as no 
sound can reach my ears before the day was 
half over—I wished I was ten mile away the 
cannon used blank balls but the noise wasn’t 
blank and hurt me every time it was fired. 

I love music tho and can hear it by vibra- 
tion if I put my fingers on the piano and if I 
know the tune can tell what it is. Since my 
heart has been worse J can not enjoy the 
music long as it hurts my heart and nerves. 

I wish I could fill out the Application Blank 
you sent me for I think I would get much 
benefit from it but can not see clear to doing 
it now. 

Yours Sincerely, 
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THE DEAF CHILD’S HOME TRAINING 


Edited by MRS. J. SCOTT ANDERSON, Swarthmore Home for Deaf Children 


A DEPARTMENT TO AID THE MOTHER IN THE REARING OF HER DEAF CHILD— 


INQUIRIES WILL BE ANSWERED BY THE EDITOR 


Outline of work for young children of 3 years (periods to be lengthened as 
child grows older) :* 


g.00 o’clock to g.10—Color work. 

9.10 g.20—Games. 

9.20 9.35—Sewing cards. 

9 9.55—Paper folding. 

9.55 “© to.05—Marching, dumb bells and wands. 

O * 10.15—Pictures, Old Maid, number, kindergarten gifts 
and occupations. 


10.15 “© ‘to.25—Gymnastics. 
10.25 “© ‘10.35—“Writing” and special sense training. 
10.35 “ _To.45—Language and reading. 


Paper Folding 


9.45 to 9.55.—Did you ever see a mass of color and long to make something, 
you knew not what, which would contain just such tints? Can you remember the 
time when as a child (if you were a girl) you fingered the beautiful pieces of 
silks and satins, velvets and cloths, which the dressmaker had left on the floor 
during her semi-annual visits? How precious they were to you and how your 
little brain conceived all manner of uses for these dainty scraps! 

There was a spool-box in my grandmother’s closet where all the colors of our 
flora were reproduced in shining silk wound on ordinary spools. All told there 
must have been seventy-five or eighty reels. For hours I would sit admiring 
them, arranging and rearranging, until my whole being was filled with as genuine 
an ecstasy as you can possibly experience when beholding a veritable work of art. 

When I reached the kindergarten age, which in those days was unfortunately 
five or six instead of three or four, and was sent to be amused as well as to 
have my interest awakened to my surroundings, I found such colors and color 
arrangements as I had never dreamed of. Unfortunately, I entered late in the 
season, so that the other children were far in advance of me in paper-folding, and 
never until I was teaching school myself did I become fully acquainted with my 
old friends, the colored papers. 

All this may seem to you far beyond or away from the point in question, but 
you must try to appreciate a child’s innate love of color and his desire to make 
something, before you will ever think it worth your while to fold paper into caps, 
boats, and table covers. The simplest objects made of paper will interest and 
instruct the little child. 

In all kindergarten manuals directions are given for paper-folding, but I have 
never been able to follow any of them. Perhaps that is because of my lack of 
early training, but be that as it may, I defy the average woman to complete the 
simplest object without some aid from the initiated. For this reason I shall deal, 
in the next Review, rather fully with this apparently simple subject, trusting that 
the illustrations will explain away any misunderstanding which may arise from 
imperfect instructions. 


Preliminary Notes 
1. Kind of paper: Purchase dull paper called “engine finish,” as the glossy 


article is likely to prove trying to the eyes for the reason that it reflects light. 
2. Size: I prefer the large size because little children should not be forced to 


*This daily schedule was first printed in THe Vorra Review for November, 
1910. The first four exercises have been treated in previous numbers. 
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Sewing on heavy card with shoe-lace Another design, made by sewing on a card 
with a shoe-lace 


4 
ee Deaf child learning (by “object teaching”) to write “I see a cat 
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manipulate “fussy” material, and small things are exceedingly trying to the 
nerves. 

3. Confusion in the work will be avoided if you will bear in mind that many of 
the folds are put into the paper only as guides to future use. 

4. In all paper work use one sheet yourself and allow the baby to use another. 
Do one thing with your paper and then allow him to do the same thing with his. 
This rule should be observed even with stringing paper discs, etc., until the child 
is able to go on alone. 

During this period, on some days, allow the child to make chains of paper 
rings. Rule a piece of paper with lines one inch apart, and cut into strips with 
the blunt-end kindergarten scissors. On a butter plate mix a little flour with cold 
water, thus making a paste. Whittle the end of a burnt match into a point and 
use instead of a brush. Paste the ends of a strip together to make a ring. Take 
up another strip, moisten one end with paste, slip the other end through the ring, 
then join the two ends. Repeat until you have five or six rings. Then hang in 
some conspicuous place in the room. 

For a change, make chains of colored or white straws, alternating with colored 
discs or squares, which you may buy ready for use. These should be strung on 
worsted: Use a large blunt needle. Sometimes with a very little child it is wise 
to place a pencil dot in the center of the disc or square so that he may know just 
where the needle should be put through. These chains should be festooned 
around the room, thus adding much to its attractiveness. 


Marching 


9.55 to 10.05.—Opening the windows, or, better still, going out-of-doors, prac- 
tise marching. Teach the little one to walk correctly, chin up, looking ahead as 
well as to the right and left. This undoubtedly appears to be a superfluous sug- 
gestion, but it is one that cannot be given too early to the mother. For some 
reason, which it is hard to understand, those who do not hear often fail to carry 
themselves as well as they should. Good carriage, good breathing, and good 
walking, will prevent strangers from noting that the deaf child is at all different 
from those around him. Just here I am tempted to stray again, for there is one 
fault that you must prevent your child from acquiring, and that is the habit of 
leaving his mouth open. I have had pupils whose teachers had not been careful 
to avoid this trouble and who, in consequence, looked quite foolish, whereas they 
really were clever children. Mouth-breathing is dangerous to the health, as well 
as unsightly. I repeat, make the child breathe through the nose. 

Make the lad look where he is going. How many of us have suffered because 
the deaf child is so heedless of his line of direction, or of what he despoils on his 
way to a given point. He may completely ruin someone’s dearly beloved flower- 
bed because he didn’t see it; he may knock down the little sister’s tower of blocks 
in his hurry to get somewhere without looking to see if the way be clear; he may 
walk into a splendid big mud puddle because he wanted to watch that automobile 
disappear down the street behind him; he may walk into a post or tree because he 
was not keeping a general lookout all about him. 

The importance of making the little deaf child, from the very first, feel re- 
sponsible for his own safety may prevent some heartrending accident in the 
future. He must be made alert. He must step correctly, quickly, and* without 
any shuffling of feet. This last is specially necessary. He should, of his own 
accord, stop at every street-crossing or carriage entrance and wait for whomso- 
ever is accompanying him, or, if alone, he should take a careful survey of the 
road to be sure there are no vehicles approaching. This is not a difficult habit to 
form, but it is a very valuable one. Whoever is with the child should say “Go on,” 
if the way is clear, or keep silence if it is not. 


Mat Weaving 


This is a pleasant occupation for young children. Colored linen mats cut in 
one-inch strips and wooden slats are used. The mats do not tear, and of course 
the slats require no needle. After the child understands how to weave, he may 
use linen “fringes” and a needle, instead of slats. Later he will use %-inch 
linen mats and fringes, weaving various patterns with these long before he at- 
tempts paper mats, which are almost sure to tear and try the patience of any 
child. If you cannot secure the %4-inch mats you may cut the wider strips into 
the width desired. 


THE INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 


Edited by WARREN ROBINSON, M. A., School for the Deaf, Delavan, Wis. 
Chairman Industrial Section of the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf 


THE ECONOMIC EFFICIENCY OF THE DEAF—SUGGESTIONS TO INDUSTRIAL 
TEACHERS, STORIES OF SUCCESS, AND HINTS ON HOW TO SUCCEED 


FOREWORD BY PROFESSOR ROBINSON 


HEN the information that “The Amer- 

ican Industrial Journal” would sus- 

pend publication after December, 1910, 
reached THE VoitTa REvIEW, a note from the 
editor of that magazine was received by the 
editor of “The American Industrial Journal,” 
inviting him to continue the work of the 
“Journal” in THE Review “with unimpaired 
usefulness.” The exhibition on the part of 
Tue Review of such an appreciative and pro- 
gressive spirit naturally appealed to us. The 
thought of being able to keep up the work 
unhampered by constant financial embarrass- 
ment and the trying and adverse circumstances 
connected with publication was too great a 
temptation to be easily resisted. 

Besides that, there was the argument of a 
larger circulation, particularly among the 
hearing, and the appearance of THE REVIEW 
monthly, instead of five times a year, as in the 
case of the “Journal.” Then our friends were 
not only inclined to encourage our taking up 
the work, but two especially, both deaf, urged 
it upon us. Another thing: we shall have 
more time and opportunity to study this great 
question of industrial education. 

So, having accepted the task, we shall simply 
try to conduct the work as a denartment of 
THE Review, covering the same ground as did 
the “Journal,” which, in a word, included 
everything that tended to improve ‘the indus- 
trial education and industrial life of the deaf. 
Contributions are solicited, and it is sincerely 
hoped that, for the work’s sake, the friends of 
the industrial movement will come to its sup- 
port; for, whatever other differences there 
may be, at least we can all rally round the 
industrial banner. 


TRADE-TEACHING 


When we speak of trade-teaching in these 
modern days we are dealing with a very mis- 
leading term. ‘This should be borne in mind 
by every industrial instructor. Teaching a 
trade really means now little more than teach- 
ing a branch or department of a trade; or, to 
put it a little differently, the trades are being 
evolutionized. And it may be said right here 
that industrial instruction for the deaf is at 
present one of the most difficult problems con- 
fronting the profession. Let us look a little 


more closely into this matter, for the more 
minutely one examines this great and compli- 
cated question the harder it seems to arrive at 
satisfactory conclusions. 

Modern processes of manufacture are essen- 
tially machine methods, before which the 
primitive or hand methods are fast disappear- 
ing, if they have not already disappeared. So 
the term trade means more and more a special 
line of work in what was once a trade. All 
this is clearly the meaning of our modern pro- 
cesses of manufacture, all the way from the 
making of a pin up to the most complex and 
costly articles of commerce. 

In these processes every workman has his 
particular work to perform, which is a very 
small portion of all the kinds of work that go 
toward the completion of an article. Even if 
machinery is not employed to such an extent 
as is implied by the foregoing, the work is 
divided out among different workmen just the 
same. 

This brings us face to face with the real 
issue, which is, the making of skilled workmen 
in various lines of work, for it stands to rea- 
son that no pupil in the schools for the deaf, 
with the limited time at his command and his 
many other duties, can ever become an expert 
in all the branches of a trade. We must not 
expect too much. 

A deaf mechanic of years of experience has 
well said: “The best thing for the deaf to do 
when they leave school is to go into shops as 
apprentices at the trades they have learned ( ?) 


at school for one or two years. . . . Often 
employers will stick to good workmen who 
have been their apprentices. . . . One must 


be thoroughly qualified in any trade before he 
can demand good wages.” This is exactly in 
line with a recommendation made to a confer- 
ence of superintendents and principals of 
schools for the deaf, a number of years ago, 
by the Bureau of Industrial Statistics of the 
National Association of the Deaf. 

Even the regular trade schools for the hear- 
ing, which devote so much time to practical 
instruction and scientific and literary work of 
an industrial character, make no pretence to 
turning out skilled workmen. A writer in a 
trade journal, speaking on this point, says: 
“The true mission of the trade school is to 
teach its students to be more valuable boys 
about a shop, and to instil into their minds the 
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principles of the trade they seek to learn, 
rather than to attempt to make full-fledged 
journeymen of its graduates.” Further on he 
speaks of these graduates as practically ap- 
prentices, with the exception that their mental 
training gives them an immense advantage. 
So it is plainly evident that only after years 
of patient application to the regular work of 
a mechanical calling are pre-eminent manual 
dexterity, speed, and the “tricks” of the trade 
possible of attainment. 


(To be continued) 


THE MINNESOTA INDUSTRIAL 
EXHIBIT 


A man’s work is not only the best demon- 
stration of his ability, but his best advertise- 
ment as well. This fact is becoming more and 
more apparent to the deaf of the whole coun- 
try. The Industrial Exhibit at Colorado 
Springs last summer was a striking proof of 
it. On account of its being a pioneer under- 
taking, it was only a quarter or half as large 
and varied as it might have been, but it served 
its purpose and opened the eyes of thousands 
to the ability and skill of the deaf in various 
lines. And now the news has been received 
that the deaf of Minnesota, under the able 
leadership of Mr. P. N. Peterson, instructor 
in sloid in the school for the deaf at Fari- 
bault, are going to have a similar exhibit at 
the Minnesota State Fair at St. Paul, in the 
fall of 1911. Such an exhibit really has an 
advantage over a natural one from the fact 
that it will be seen and talked about by thou- 
sands right at home, as it were, and also be- 
cause such a display is easily possible in every 
State of the Union, since decreased distance 
and expense will greatly facilitate matters. 

It should not, however, be confined to the 
merely industrial, but should be extended to 
everything the deaf can do. Publicity in such 
matters is a vital point. There is no better 
way to reach the great hearing public and 
make it thoroughly acquainted with the possi- 
bilities and achievements of the adult deaf. 
Then, if desirable, a permanent exhibit of 
natural scope could be formed from those State 
affairs by making selections from them and 
placing them in some great center of popula- 
tion, where they would be on display all the 
year round. 


MAKING MONEY FROM POULTRY 


The following paper was read at a meeting 
of the Wisconsin Association of the Deaf, in 
Milwaukee, and is here reprinted by permis- 
sion of the writer, Mrs. Charles Reed. It is 
not published as an elaborate treatise covering 
every point of the subject, but is merely in- 
tended to indicate how the deaf, in common 
with the hearing, can enlarge their income and 
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decrease their cost of living, in a small way, 
under the proper environment. 

Mrs. Reed, who was Miss Hypatia Boyd, is 
a correspondent for a number of leading 
dailies in Wisconsin, and has also written a 
life of Paul Binner, the first teacher in the 
Milwaukee day schools for the deaf. Mrs, 
Reed received her primary education at these 
schools, later going to the South Side High 
School and to the University of Wisconsin, 
She was early taught speegh and_ speech- 
reading, and has retained her proficiency in 
these branches by means of constant inter- 
course with the hearing world. She is also 
acquainted with the “silent” means of com- 
munication used by the deaf who have not 
been taught to speak, having learned them 
after her graduation from the University, 
Mrs. Reed was the first teacher of the blind- 
deaf in Wisconsin. She was appointed to this 
position in 1902, and her first pupil was Eva 
Halliday. In 1903 she was married to Charles 
Reed, the assistant postmaster of Menasha. 

Mrs. Reed’s paper reads in part as follows: 


In view of the fact that some of my literary 
friends are plainly astonished, because the 
subject I have chosen strikes them as one 
seemingly unsuited to my tastes, it may be 
pardonable to explain that I was asked to 
write on some topic of practical value to the 
deaf—one which would inspire self-confidence, 
industry, and independence. At first I hesi- 
tated, because for the past five years my mar- 
ried life has almost wholly confined me to the 
society of hearing people (there being but two 
deaf families in Menasha), and what I knew 
of the deaf at large was gained from papers 
and magazines. Consequently, it was hard to 
decide just what subject would meet the needs 
of the deaf. Finally I sent a list of three 
topics to the committee, and they selected the 
one on poultry as being of most interest to 
the deaf. 

I have kept poultry more than a year and a 
half, and the simple fact that I get such lovely, 
appetizing eggs every day makes me feel that 
I know the poultry business from A to Z. I 
began one sunny April day in, 1907, when out 
of Uncle Ripley’s large Minnesota farm there 
came a gift of twelve beautiful white Wvyan- 
dottes. Today I wonder how I ever got along 
without them; and I likewise wonder why, in 
days gone by, I never took the slightest inter- 
est in farming as one of the best occupations 
for the deaf. 

When my hens came, quarters for them in 
the barn had not yet been prepared, nor was 
there any feed. My ignorance was fearful; 
still, I knew enough to liberate the hens in the 
barn and place fresh water before them. I 
also found some oatmeal, and bought a small 
quantity of corn of a neighbor. The only 
thing I knew of hens then was what I had 
long ago learned in the high-school laboratory, 
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while studying a hen’s brain and skull in con- 
nection with the study of biology. 

When my husband returned after the day’s 
work, he looked the hens over with the keen 
observation of one who has been a farmer 
before. He declared them to be _ splendid 
specimens. That first day we received two 
eggs. 

The first coop we made in the barn was on 
the north side with very little sunlight; but, 
fortunately, we soon moved it to a southern 
corner, before the health of the hens had had 
time to be affected by the lack of sufficient 
sunlight. The new coop had a large window 
put in, admitting plenty of air and sunlight, 
two essentials in successful poultry-raising. 
We did not make the mistake of having the 
walls plastered and rendered air-tight. We 
only put in a new floor to keep out rats, 
weasels, etc., and then we had the coop thor- 
oughly whitewashed. The roosting poles were 
attached by hinges to the walls, so that they 
could be easily raised out of the way when the 
coop underwent*its regular weekly cleaning 
out. Occasionally the roosts were gone over 
with a brush dipped in kerosene—a sure pre- 
ventive of lice. In the winter time plenty of 
fresh air ventilated through the window, and 
in the summer time the window and door were 
replaced by screens. Along the wall of the 
coop, attached on the outside, with openings 
on the inside of the coop, were the nests. Over 
the top of these was a single long lid that 
opened on the outside, where the eggs could 
be taken out. These nests were so situated as 
to be partially in the dark, yet easy of access 
by the hens. 


The Problem of Feeding 


In the meantime, I had read somewhat in 
poultry magazines for pointers on feeding. 
Without following any particular magazine, I 
made out a menu which I have stuck to since 
then, and never have my hens been sick or 
failed to lay. The first month we ordered a 
bushel each of wheat, corn, and bran. In the 
mornings, regularly at seven o’clock (except 
in winter, when I wait until it is light enough). 
I feed my hens a mash of bran thoroughly 
mixed with scraps or leavings from the table. 
I have the mash just wet enough to hold the 
ingredients well in mixture. I give my hens 
just enough rather than overfeed them, in 
which case they would become too fat and 
lazy, and the daily eggs would decrease in 
numbers. Twice a week I give them chopped 
raw beef, or scrapings from the butcher’s. 
The drinking pail was filled twice a day. In 
the afternoon, before five o’clock, I gave th 
hens equal measures of corn and wheat and 
some vegetables. It being now in the early 
spring, the hens were given the freedom of 
the garden. In the winter time they ha’ 
use of a scratching-pen in the barn, the floor 
of which was covered with straw or hay, into 


— I would throw the feed for the hens to 
unt, 

The grit and crushed oyster-shell boxes 
were kept well filled. Crushed charcoal was 
also placed before the hens. As I said before, 
Mr. Reed saw to it that the coop underwent a 
thorough cleaning each week. Accordingly, it 
was natural that the hens soon responded to 
the care shown them, and became so tame as 
to perch on my arms and shoulders at feeding 
time. Our voices, too, became familiar to 
them; and, if the hens went over on a neigh- 
bor’s grounds, I had but to call them, when 
home they would rush pell-mell. 


Hens That Weren’t Deaf 


One day a chimney-sweep was on our roof. 
Looking out of the window, I wondered why 
all the hens rushed up to the side porch and 
turned their heads this and that way in an 
attitude of pleased attention. It was puzzling, 
for try as I would I could not coax the flock 
away from the porch. Then it dawned on me 
that they were attracted by the chimney- 
sweep’s whistling. 

The months of April and May were nearly 
past, and still my hens showed no signs of 
being broody. 

I bought a setting hen of a neighbor for 
fifty cents. Not knowing that it spoils a pure 
breed to mix it, I put in half my own eggs 
and half of other eggs. And still being very 
green in such matters, at ten different times 
daily I went to look at the setting hen and 
touched the eggs. Two weeks went by, and, 
still very ignorant, I at last consulted the 
milk boy, who does farming on a small scale 
and keeps poultry. (I have since found that 
he was just as ignorant as I was then.) In 
the course of our talk he told me that a neigh- 
bor had confided to him the fact that it helped 
to hatch the eggs easily if they were dipped 
daily in tepid water for five days before the time 
of hatching, on the twenty-first day. I believed 
him, and I dipped the eggs—goodness knows 
how many times—in water, verily believing 
that, as flowers and plants need water to grow, 
so do little chicks still in the shell. On the 
twenty-first day no chicks were visible, and. 
as the milk boy had some eggs due to hatch 
that same day, I again talked the matter over 
with him. 

“Have any of your eggs hatched vet?” I 
asked him. 

“No, they haven’t, and I do not know why 
they haven't.” 

“Dipped them in water, too, didn’t you?” 

“Sure,” he answered. I then said I would 
wait a day or two. The next day a black 
chick appeared, and, the day after, I noted that 
one egg had the shell broken at one end: but 
the lining inside was dry and unyielding. I 
got a needle and carefully tore the membrane 
away, whereupon the head of a yellow living 
chick appeared—this from one of my own eggs. 
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I broke up some of the other eggs and found 
they contained dried-up dead chicks. That set 
me thinking, and I borrowed a lot of poultry 
books from a neighbor. From them I learned 
that a broody hen was a feverish hen, and her 
warm, dry body absorbed the water out of 
the eggs to be hatched just enough to make 
them break easily at hatching time. My dip- 
ping the eggs in water had complicated mat- 
ters. A friend to whom I told the story 
laughed heartily over the incident, and told me 
of her first setting experience. None of the 
eggs hatched on time, and, not wishing to have 
her failure known, nor to be laughed at by 
her husband in this her first setting venture, 
she hurried to town and bought a number of 
day-old chicks—all they had in the store then. 
These she covertly put under the hen at night 
and threw away the eggs that would not hatch. 
The next day she put the hen and chicks into 
a basket and brought them indoors to show to 
her husband. He admired them and congratu- 
lated her on the success of her first hatching 
experience. So far all went well, but just 
then the mother-in-law happened into the 
room, and, seeing the chicks, shrewdly said: 

“It seems rather strange that they do not all 
look alike.” My friend is a woman of tact, 
and so, though taken unawares, she answered 
readily: 

“Oh, that sometimes happens, you know,” 
and neither her husband nor mother-in-law 
have ever found out the joke played on them. 


Profits from the Hennery 


The first year I did not have the heart to 
have any of my chickens killed, and at table I 
could not bring myself to partake of any of 
the delicious “spring” chicken. In time I grew 
used to it; however, I never have them killed 
in my presence, and the dressing is done by 
others. We sent two spring roosters to my 
father, who, like a characteristic Scot, is sel- 
dom given to praising others. ‘The chicken 
diet, though, agreed so much with him that he 
wrote begging me to keep up my chicken- 
raising as “a highly commendable art.” 

I kept a daily record of eggs received since 
the hens came to use, in April, 1907. When one 
year had gone by—in April, 1908—I went over 
my account and found that the hens had more 
than paid for their keep. We had eleven hens, 
and the daily record from April 1, 1907, to 
April 1, 1908, shows a total of 145 dozen eggs, 
which, selling at an average of twenty cents, 
would bring $29. The expenses for corn were 
75 cents a month; bran, 65 cents; wheat, $1; 
crushed corn, 60 cents. Fifty pounds of 
crushed oyster shells, at a cent a pound, lasted 
a year. In December there were eight hens 
and ten pullets, of which one pullet had al- 
ready commenced to lay. 

My own experience shows that if the deaf 
who have farms would take up poultry on a 
large scale and raise their own feed they 
would find it a very paying business. 


Getting Results 


What is the matter with us teachers that we 
can’t do better work? 

We have on the average, I think, as good 
brains as the men and women in other lines of 
work. In conscientiousness and honorable 
feeling I think we grade up rather better than 
the run of people. 

And our work is valuable, and our critics, in 
our place, would do no better. 

But you know that you don’t get the results 
that you think you ought to get, nor even that 
a fair critic thinks you ought to get. You try 
to improve and to learn how, but you don’t 
quite turn the trick. Why is it? 

I may be wrong, but to me it seems that we 
teachers in our struggles for professional im- 
provement set too high a value on methods, on 
courses, on the psychology and the pedagogy 
of a subject as compared with a more thorough 
knowledge of the subject itself, and with a 
close knowledge of the indivjdual pupil. 

Suppose that your knowledge were encyclo- 
pedic enough, in teaching a ten-year-old lad, to 
answer clearly all or half of the questions he 
would ask, and that you had the sympathy 
which would encourage him to ask them. Not 
all the psychical analyses of all the universi- 
ties could make so good a teacher. 

Don’t misunderstand. Pedagogics and psy- 
chology are vastly important and useful. But 
they are tools. The power that drives the tools 
is knowledge and sympathy. I hold that the 
prime essential of a teacher is intellectual 
activity; is a keen interest in and love of the 
very act of learning things for its own sake. 
Instead of devoting all vour research to the 
questions how the mind of the pupil works in 
assimilating a certain class of facts, in what 
fraction of a second he reacts to a certain 
stimulus, what per cent., on an average, of a 
class will be eye-minded and how many ear- 
minded, why not spend part of your effort in 
becoming yourself a pupil—learning more about 
subjects that are akin to what your pupils are 
learning, becoming a sharer in the best thought 
that is going on in the world, making yourself a 
nearer approach to an ideal man or woman? 
There have been the widest diversities in the 
theories and the methods of great teachers in 
different ages, but all great teachers have been 
students, have been thinkers—have, above all, 
been CHARACTERS.—T he (Talladega) Messenger. 


A Picture Library of Schools for the Deaf 


The Iowa School, having plenty of room, has 
set aside one as a photograph gallery. A post 
card rack in this room shows views of all the 
American schools for the deaf. This is an idea 
worth comment, and besides the interest such 
pictures arouse, the comparison is bound to 
produce good results either in self satisfaction 
that vour school is the equal of the best, or 
the determination to make it so if it be lack- 
ing—Arkansas Optic (Little Rock School). 
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REMINISCENCES OF A RETIRED EDUCATOR 


BY RICHARD ELLIOTT, M. A., L. H. D., 
Sometime Headmaster of the Royal School for Deaf Children, Margate, England 


XII 
BRITISH EDUCATION FOR THE DEAF IN 1876 


N the wish I expressed for a definite system in instruction, I spoke 

of the necessity, especially in the case of the less experienced teach- 
ers, of a connected series of language lessons. And at the present time, 
when we have teachers with higher qualifications and greater experience 
than at the time to which I am specially referring, I still think this 
provision is most important, I may say indispensable, in large schools 
with many teachers. There are so many points needing attention in 
this particular subject, and so many divergent views may arise as to 
the best way of dealing with them, that if there is not a standard course 
adopted to work by, some essential features will be overlooked. 

I know a great deal is now said in favor of haphazard teaching and 
of such indirect methods as are so well adapted for the “hearing,” and 
much is made of the greater diffusion of the practice of oral speech 
and of finger spelling than formerly existed, and of the advantages 
which the swarms of attractively illustrated lesson and other books 
give; but, with all these, I hold there is still the same need for direct 
elementary instruction in language as formerly existed. How many 
bright children have come to us with a superficial jabber in short, dis- 
jointed sentences on a few stock subjects, who had absolutely no ability 
to express the simplest matter in an intelligible form. 

I venture to quote a few words from my “scheme” to show the ad- 
vantage which I then believed arose from such an aid in teaching as 
suggested : ‘“‘More especially in the earlier periods of instruction is it a 
matter of the utmost importance to have a well-arranged, connected 
series of language lessons to use as a text-book for both the teacher 
and the child. Placed in the hands of the latter, it saves a great deal 
of the teacher’s time, thus set free for more profitable employment, and 
it provides a ready means for carrying on those recapitulatory exercises 
which are of such vital importance to our work. It also provides for 
the difficulties of language being presented in easy gradations ; prevents 
them being passed over through inadvertence ; obviates desultory teach- 
ing; enables the instruction given to be continuous from class to class; 
fixes a point of progress which can be easily referred to; and, finally, 
insures a systematic mode of teaching the most important subject of 
deaf-mute instruction.” 

Among my recommendations was one suggesting that the master ap- 
pointed should make a visit of inspection to some of the principal pro- 
vincial schools and report to the committee upon them, in order to see 
if any of their methods and proceedings might be advantageously 
adopted. ‘To have proposed such a thing a few years before would 
have been considered to be an extreme of bold suggestion. The tradi- 
tional view with which the Old Kent Road “Asylum” had for long been 
credited was exclusive self-sufficiency, and it was the outside general 
opinion that it almost claimed a monopoly in the country of the work 
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of benefiting the deaf. But this was far from being the case at this 
time ; progress and improvement were now the order of the day; my 
suggestion was received with favor and my wish freely granted. 

My work as assistant ended in April, 1876, and in May I commenced 
an educational tour, visiting the schools at Liverpool, Manchester, Glas- 
gow, Edinburgh, Newcastle, Doncaster, and Birmingham. I need 
hardly say that I was received everywhere with the greatest courtesy 
and attention, and every disposition was manifested to assist me in my 
inquiries. 

A few observations from the report I submitted may not be out of 
place here. 

I found much dissatisfaction with the shortness of the school period, 
that being generally controlled by the pupils’ friends’ ability to keep up 
the payments invariably required from them. The age of admission 
was generally seven years, except at Manchester, where there was an 
infants’ department into which pupils were received as young as four 
years. To quote from my report: “Mr. Patterson, the headmaster, 
however, thinks it is a mistake taking children from home so young, 
and says that the children who commence their education at seven make 
quite as much progress by the time they are nine as those do who 
commence at an earlier age.” G 

The hours of instruction seem to have been pretty generally about 
five per day, commencing in most of the schools at 7 a. m. 

Articulation I found was practically not taught at all, except at Don- 
caster. Mr. Howard, the headmaster, had been a determined opponent 
to its inclusion in the curriculum of instruction, but he had just lately 
been partly converted to a belief in the merits of the oral system by 
the Abbé Balestra, of Italy, during a visit that gentleman made to his 
school. The abbé was an ardent propagandist of that method of teach- 
ing, and, after changing the views of many in his own country in regard 
to it by his advocacy and demonstrations, he went to several other coun- 
tries for the same purpose. He thus earned for himself the title of 
“The Knight Errant of the Oral System.” He came to the Old Kent 
Road School in October, 1875, but was received coldly. 

At Doncaster, however, where he stayed a week, his proposals were 
experimentally adopted, and the result, after trial, being considered 
satisfactory, oral teaching thenceforward became the system of instruc- 
tion. To Doncaster, therefore, belongs the honor of being the first of 
the old institutions to teach by speech methods. I was on my visit 
unable to form an opinion as to its results, as it had not been followed 
for a sufficiently long period to enable me to judge. 

I found no provision in any of the schools for examination other than 
that usually undertaken in public at the annual meeting of the insti- 
tution. 

The headmaster was in each case resident, and his requirements, 
together with those of his family, were catered for in a superior way, 
leaving apparently nothing further in this respect to be desired. In the 
domestic provision made for the “assistants,” all or nearly all of whom 
“lived in,’ there was no approach to luxury; hardly, apparently, to 
comfort or convenience. 

The instruction was given in each institution in a large school-room. 
I found no class-rooms except at Doncaster, where two small ones 
were used to a limited extent. 
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Trades, it appeared, had been formerly taught in several of the insti- 
tutions; but, except in the case of Edinburgh, where tailoring had 
survived, they had been discontinued. The general opinion seemed to 
be that no adequate advantage resulted from the large expenditure re- 
quired to carry on the trades efficiently, and that the whole of the 
school time was necessary for the special instruction required by deaf 
children. 

The payments required varied from £6 to £20 per annum. ‘They 
were required in every school except Donaldson’s Hospital, Edinburgh. 
In most cases the headmaster took pupils of the higher classes into his 
own family, usually on his own terms, he paying the committee a fixed 
sum for their board. 

There appeared to be no fixed age for the removal of children from 
school; this was entirely left to the discretion of the parents, and was 
usually determined by their ability to keep up the payments required. 

Supervision by the teachers of the children out of school hours was 
required at all the schools I visited. 

It must be remembered that much of present advancement in this 
respect has been made possible by the opening up of resources from 
public funds by legislation; by the expenditure on a comparatively 
lavish scale of such funds, public opinion approving, making thereby 
a high standard possible. No doubt our predecessors in the work could 
have presented more evidences of success had they not been stinted 
on every side in their efforts for advancement. Some of us may think— 
old-fashioned and unprogressive we may be called—since money now 
seems to come so lavishly in comparison with the past, that there may 
be some danger of our falling into error by attempting what lies beyond 
the bounds of reasonable possibility ; by giving undue attention to the 
fads and fancies of those who have the proverbially dangerous “‘ittle 
knowledge”; by neglecting essentials in favor of things of a more 
showy nature, but of infinitely less importance. And some, too, may 
think they have grounds for doubt as to whether the educational luxu- 
ries demanded and given, and the helping hands always stretched out, 
may not tend to lessen or injure that spirit of independence and self- 
reliance which used to be considered as a highly desirable thing to 
inculcate in our pupils. 

While rejoicing in the progress made, I personally hope effort and 
means may not be wasted in following visionary schemes. A(fter all, 
there are bounds to the possibility of human advancement in every 
direction, and many, perhaps the great majority—alike of the deaf and 
the normal—must remain within the lines of a limited intelligence and 
ordinary ability, without the capability, however great (and expensive) 
may be the efforts made for them to rise beyond. And such as these 
may yet live happy and useful lives. Why, then, should they be wor- 
ried and driven, at an immense expenditure of time and resources, to- 
ward a goal attainable only by the exceptionally endowed? Why should 
the standard be set for the exceptional rather than for the average? 
Why should educational codes and curricula be always advanced to a 
higher and higher point? There is such a thing as mental inability as 
well as physical. Human nature asserts itself, and taxing it beyond 
its capability not only fails to lead to the point desired, but tends rather 
to induce weakness and incapacity. 


(To be continued) 
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THE ANNUAL BOARD MEETING 


HE annual meeting of the directors 

of the American Association to Pro- 
mote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf 
was held on January 6, 1911, at Rome, 
N. Y., the facilities of the Central New 
York School for the Deaf being afforded 
through the courtesy of its principal, 
Elbert A. Gruver, Esq. It was ordered 
that a circular to parents regarding the 
early training of deaf children be drawn 
up for free distribution, and that a simi- 
lar circular, outlining the causes of pre- 
ventable deafness, be circulated among 
physicians. 

The regular decennial international re- 
port of schools for the deaf, last taken 
in 1901, was ordered. Arrangements 
were made for the representation of the 
Association at the triennial Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf, to be 
held in Delavan, Wis., next summer. It 
was voted to hold the regular annual 
meeting of the Association at the Penn- 
sylvania School for the Deaf, at Mt. 
Airy, Philadelphia, next spring. 

Mr. Frank W. Booth, Superintendent 
of the Volta Bureau and General Secre- 
tary of the Association, was authorized 
to continue his co-operation in the con- 
duct of the affairs of Tur Voura REVIEW 
at points demanding specialized peda- 
gogical knowledge. 

It was announced that the Summer 
School for Teachers, conducted by Miss 
Caroline A. Yale, principal of the Clarke 
School for the Deaf, at Northampton, 
Mass., would be omitted next summer. 

The board passed a vote of sympathy 
for the illness of its Secretary, Dr. Z. F. 
Westervelt, and voted also to cable the 
founder of the Association, Dr. Alex- 
ander Graham Bell, wishing him bon 
voyage on his trip around the world. 
Dr. Bell is now in Calcutta. 

Harris Taylor, Esq., principal of the 
New York School for the Improved In- 
struction of the Deaf, was elected a 
member of the board to succeed J. W. 
Blattner, Esq., principal of the Texas 
School, of Austin, whose resignation was 


received with regret. The retiring oth- 
cers were unanimously re-elected. The 
following committees were appointed: 

Executive Committee: The President, 
Edmund Lyon, David Fairchild, Gilbert 
H. Grosvenor, Dr. Z. F. Westervelt. 

Committee on Finances: Edmund 
Lyon, for one year; E. A. Gruver, for 
two years; Dr. Z. F. Westervelt, for 
three years. 

Melville Bell Memorial Fund: R. O. 
Johnson, E. McK. Goodwin, Harris Tay- 
lor, Dr. W. B. Mason. 

Volta Bureau: David Fairchild, Caro- 
line A. Yale, E. G. Hurd, Dr. Job Wil- 
liams. 

Summer School: Harris Taylor, Mary 
McCowen, Sarah Fuller, E. A. Gruver. 


Mrs. Monro’s Summer School 


To THE Eprror: 

May I correct an impression which seems 
to be in the mind of the writer of the notice 
of my summer class on page 625 of the Janu- 
ary Review? He seems to think that my class 
is in connection with the Horace Mann School 
and was under Miss Fuller’s direction. 

As a matter of fact I started the class in 
1903 as an entirely independent one, because I 
saw the need of the training for teachers who 
could give only vacation time to study, and it 
was especially for those who wished help in 
the teaching of speech. 

So many availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity that I have kept on each year, with per- 
haps two omissions. I have pupils from the 
Horace Mann School to illustrate the methods, 
and this is the only way in which my class is 
connected with the school. I hold its sessions 
in another part of the city of Boston. 

Miss Fuller has, as you know, been the prin- 


‘cipal of the Horace Mann School for many 


years, but has retired from it. 

I, too, have retired (November 14, 1910) 
from the Horace Mann School, but I am plan- 
ning to have my summer class for the training 
of teachers as I have had before. 

It is encouraging to see so many fine women 
studying so enthusiastically in their vacation 
time, and there is a prospect of my having a 
good class next July. 

Yours truly, SarAH J. Monro. 


16 Elm St., North Andover, Mass. 


CONTEMPORARY FOREIGN THOUGHT 


Edited by ANDERS HANSEN, Direktor, DEN KGL. DOVSTUMMESKOLE, Nyborg, Denmark 


OPINIONS OF LEADING SPECIALISTS ABROAD, AND RESULTS OF 
RECENT INVESTIGATION IN THE OLD WORLD 


THE SINGLE-SESSION SCHOOL DAY 


The question whether it is more suitable to 
have school instruction proceed in one un- 
divided daily session or to split it into two 
periods with a long noon recess between gives 
rise to some dispute, especially on the Conti- 
nent. The tendency of the present day indi- 
cates, however, a slow moving away from the 
bi-period session toward the undivided school 
day. This change has been introduced in 
many urban schools. One advocate of the new 
order, Frélich, has given some of the reasons 
in favor of the single session. He also gives 
the names, not few in number, that have abol- 
ished the old practice of sending their pupils 
to schooi both in the morning and in the 
afternoon. Parents who live in country dis- 
tricts desire to have their children’s help in 
the busy summer in garden and field. Thus 
some inconvenience attends the proper carry- 
ing out of the two-session school day, when 
school commences at 6 in the morning, con- 
tinues till 10, and reconvenes in the afternoon 
from 1 to 3. The distance between home and 
school in the rural district is too long to allow 
many of the pupils to go home for dinner. In- 
stead of this meal they put up with some more 
or less dry sandwiches with coffee. The noon 
recess of two hours allows too short an inter- 
val for the digestion process, with the result 
that the pupils are dull in the afternoon. Sev- 
eral scientists, among them Ebbinghaus, K6r- 
pers, and Richter, have investigated this sub- 
ject, and their experimental researches have 
led to the conclusion that owing to fatigue and 
indisposition the pupils accomplish less work 
in the afternoon recitation hours. Professor 
Eulenburg has especially studied the effects of 
afternoon teaching in the big city schools, a 
custom which he finds injurious. His state- 
ments led Frélich to exclaim, “Away with af- 
ternoon teaching.” 

The stress on the pupil will be considerably 
reduced through the adoption of one undivided 
school session. 

Some extracts from the report on element- 
ary schools of Kénigsberg are quoted in favor 
of the single-term: At the fifth lesson hour in 
the morning the pupils are more alert than 
formerly at the afternoon recitations. The 
principals ascribed much of the dullness no- 
ticed in the pupils during the afternoon in- 


struction to the fact that many of the children 
had occupations in the noon recess which made 
them tired and unfit. In bad weather it is 
also better for the pupils to be compelled to 
walk only once to and from school. This cir- 
cumstance, in connection with the abolition of 
the necessity to use artificial light in the 
school-room, has favorably influenced the gen- 
eral health of the pupils, and consequently also 
effected a better attendance. 

Parents, however, are not all in favor of the 
single-session school day. Many among them 
prefer to have their children properly occupied 
and supervised in the afternoon instead of 
having them at liberty in the streets. Edu- 
cators are also found who are against the 
single-session. They object that the long 
period of five consecutive hours is too exact- 
ing both to body and mind for little children. 
The uninterrupted strain leads to myopia, and 
the long confinement at the desk causes round 
shoulders. It is not to be denied that five 
hours are a long period for little folks to sit 
still. The medical supervisor of the element- 
ary schools of Alsace-Lorraine therefore rec- 
ommends the following as a proper distribu- 
tion of recesses for the single-session day: 
Five minutes after the first recitation, fifteen 
after the second and third, and twenty min- 
utes between the fourth and fifth hours. When 
deduction is made for time given up to rest 
and recreation the time for brain work proper 
is reduced to four and one-twelfth hours. It 
has been experimentally proved that a recess 
of fifteen minutes can give so much rest that the 
work of the second and third recitation hours 
is of equal quality with the very first in the 
morning. The results, however, are less fav- 
orable during the fourth and fifth hour in 
spite of the intervening fifteen minutes for 
recreation, and this is especially true when the 
brain work is of a more complicated and diffi- 
cult sort. 

It is commendable to carry out gymnastic 
drill, after the custom of American schools, so 
as to stimulate the blood circulation. It is of 
the highest importance, also, to have the class- 
room well aired during recess, for nothing is 
more injurious to school work than sitting in 
close and foul air. 

The author strongly advocates the adoption 
of the undivided school day and the introduc- 
tion of recesses between recitation hours in the 
German institutions for the deaf—A. H. 
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SOME SILESIAN PROBLEMS 


Director Schorsch, of the Institution for the 
Female Deaf at Ratibor, in upper Silesia, Ger- 
many, has written an article for Blatter, deal- 
ing with some educational problems in Silesia, 
that contains points of general interest. The 
very name of his school, “institution for the 
instruction and education of deaf girls,” gives 
rise to some reflection. Do such institutions 
really answer to what is predicated in their 
name, namely, to be properly educational in 
their whole scope? He professes to know of 
luxuriously-equipped institutions where the 
whole elegant furnishings, most of all, remind 
one of a modern inn. But are such surround- 
ings really fitting to children of poor miners 
and journeymen who, when school days are 
over, must return to modest attics or small 
cellar apartments? On the other hand, he 
knows also of institutions where the beclut- 
tered apartments of the pupils are best com- 
parable to a stall. It is not so easy to deter- 
mine the golden mean. At Ratibor the au- 
thorities attempt to give their girls a taste for 

“coziness.” For instance, a flower in a pot is 
given to each girl to take care of during the 
year, with the hope that it may make for a 
sense which in future years will solace the 
deaf dressmaker in her little attic chamber. 

The instructional side of the problem exacts 
great attention and concentration both of 
mind and body from the pupil. This cannot 
be remedied; but at least the work should be 
confided to persons who comprehend the men- 
tal structure of the deaf child and who have 
not forgotten that they too have been children. 

It is easy to occupy the larger girls, who 
are glad to assist in kitchen and laundry and 
other sorts of housework. The finding of 
occupational work for the little ones is much 
more difficult. Herr Schorsch regrets the lack 
of amusements for deaf children correspond- 
ing to the many out-door plays and games for 
the hearing, whose auditory sense can be 
utilized in numberless forms of stimulation. 

Owing to epidemics of cerebro-spinal men- 
ingitis some five years ago, the number of 
pupils enrolled has lately increased noticeably. 
Out of 159 pupils enrolled at the conclusion of 
the last school year, 65 had acquired deafness 
through this disease. The striking absence of 
the semi-deaf is likewise due to meningitis. 
On that ground it has been impossible to clas- 
sify the pupils after aural capacity. The clas- 
sification used, which dates back to 1872, fol- 
lows the general capacity for instruction. 

The Silesian schools have to cope with a 
difficulty similar to the problem faced by 
American schools in their treatment of the 
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adventitiously deaf of foreign descent, who 
come to school with more or less command of 
a language that is not used by their instruct- 
ors. In Silesia this class comes from the 
rural districts, where Polish is the mother- 
tongue. The school must consequently un- 
teach the old language and teach a new one.* 
The articulation of Polish proper names causes 
difficulties also, so that in the third year at 
school special drill on these foreign sounds 
has to be given. Compounds of consonants 
that are found in Polish, such as hez, szcz, 
etc., are Germanized in their pronunciation. 

Educational work for the deaf of Silesia is 
now in a period of reorganization and exten- 
sion. The local union of teachers of the deaf, 
being aware that many indifferent parents 
neglect to send their deaf children to the 
special school to be educated, complained to 
the provincial government. This has caused 
a considerable influx to the schools for the 
deaf of Liignitz, Breslau, and Ratibor, all of 
which have been compelled to provide for ad- 
ditional accommodation. The Liignitz institu- 
tion, which can now accommodate 100 board- 
ing pupils, is making preparations for an 
“inter-externate” system, under which about 
50 pupils are to be boarded out in families. 
The Ratibor institution was some years ago 
split up into two independent institutions, one 
for boys and the other for girls; each in- 
tended to care for boarding 150 pupils, as well 
as 50 or 60 externates. The Breslau school is 
at work on new construction, to cost 345,000 
marks. When these additional accommoda- 
tions are finished, this school will be able to 
receive 250 additional pupils. With the com- 
pletion of all extensions the schools of the 
province will be able to provide for 850 pupils. 

Most of the children are drawn from the 
great industrial and mining centers of Silesia. 
As the annual public expenditure on these in- 
stitutions now amounts to 600,000 marks, be- 
sides the recent appropriation of 1,000,000 
marks to extensions and renewals, the adop- 
tion of a policy that will tend to lower the 
rate of deafness in this social stratum is im- 
perative. A _ stricter application of hygienic 
measures as to housing, energetic medical 
supervision, and intervention in cases of epi- 
demic, as well as the introduction of measures 
to check the drinking habit, may be consid- 
ered as some of the features of this policy. 
(Blatter.)—A. H. 


*In a number of the best American schools, 
while English is taught, every encouragement is 
given the pupil of this class to keep up the 
language which he first learned.—Eb. 
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THE WINNERS OF A RECENT INTERNATIONAL ATHLETIC MEET OF THE DEAF AT COPENHAGEN 


INTERNATIONAL ATHLETIC MEET 
OF THE DEAF 


Last fall several clubs composed of deaf 
athletes. devoted to gymnastics and _ sports, 
representing Norway, Sweden, Finland, and 
Denmark, met at Copenhagen for a public 
contest. The daily press of the Danish capital 
commented most appreciatively on the event. 
Especially the team of Christiania, under the 
leadership of Lieutenant Schoyen, was repeat- 
edly applauded. This club gave, upon invita- 
tion, an additional performance in the great 
hippodrome in the center of the city.—A. H. 


THE PHYSICIAN’S PART’ 


A movement in favor of the appointment of 
school physicians has been very noticeable since 
the eighties. It originated within the medical 
world, but was soon effectively supported by 
prominent educators. Leipzig was the first 
German town to appoint a school doctor, but 


Extract from an article by Professor Rie- 
mann, of Berlin, in “Blatter.” 


this example was soon imitated by other cities, 
and in 1898 the Prussian ministry issued a 
communication to the authorities recommend- 
ing large cities to adopt this measure. A% 
present Berlin has appointed no fewer than 
fifty physicians supervising the schools of the 
metropolis. 

Their duties include individual examinations 
of the pupils and a general supervision over 
their health, and they are also required to 
inspect and to give advice as to the hygienic 
construction and conditions of the school 
premises, etc. The point has’ been raised that 
specialists should be appointed to the position 
of aurist, but this step is considered unneces- 
sary. In special cases the ordinary school 
doctor may call in expert assistance. 

The rule has been that each pupil is to be 
examined three times a year, but no final ar- 
rangement has been fixed. Most teachers hail 
medical supervision with satisfaction, while a 
few others do not approve of it. The physi- 
cian is in no way the superior of the teacher, 
but is his adviser in all affairs pertaining to 
the hygiene of the child, and the good under- 
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standing between the physician and the instruc- 
tor that prevails promises well for results. 

It is regrettable that in the sections where 
medical supervision is most necessary, namely, 
the country districts, the measure has not been 
adopted. 

Not so many years ago, when the articula- 
tion teacher in the school for deaf met with 
stubborn cases where all his ingenious efforts 
were vain, the failure, in default of medical 
advice, was always ascribed to improper or 
inadequate teaching. Thus it sometimes proved 
impossible to eliminate nasalizing from speech. 
Again, when myopia impeded progress in lip- 
reading, the real cause of the pupil’s back- 
wardness was ignored, 

The knowledge we now possess, that these 
imperfect results of oral teaching were due to 
purely physiological or mechanical causes, is 
very gratifying, and this satisfaction is en- 
hanced by the discovery of remedial treatment. 

Two recent operations on pupils of the royal 
institution at Berlin saved their lives. Previ- 
ous to the operation it had been noticed that 
the mental functioning of one pupil, a_ boy, 
was abnormal. Upon diagnosis it was found 
that he suffered from an interior pressure on 
the brain, and when this was relieved by sur- 
gical means the abnormalities disappeared. 

Professor Riemann naturally approves of 
the cordial understanding existing between the 
instructors and the school doctors. Each of 
the two parties has, however, to look to his 
own business and not encroach upon the 
special field of experience each of them repre- 
sents. The doctor, for instance, is not compe- 
tent to instruct the teacher how to conduct 
breathing exercises. Herr Riemann, for his 
own part, believes that the best regulation of 
the breathing comes through speech without 
the aid of special drill. In particular he ob- 
jects to an exercise sometimes emploved, 
namely, that in which the pupil blows air into 
a bladder. But, if methodical drill is desirable. 
the teacher with his ampler experience can 
best judge of the course to follow. 

Professor Riemann thinks that doctors 
might well avoid dealing with questions of 
pure pedagogical method, and cites some in- 
stances of the results that followed their com- 
petition with the educator. Some time ago a 
pupil was admitted to the Berlin institution 
who for six months had been taught privately 
by a doctor whose speciality was the correction 
of speech disturbances, etc. His teaching had 
met with no success. He had endeavored to 
improve the speech without sufficiently employ- 
ing the remnants of hearing and without clearly 
enough understanding that the cause of the 
speech imperfection, especially as relating to 
the consonants, lay with a defective set of 
teeth. The doctor and his assistants had given 


much language dictation to the pupil, who had 
written it down without any understanding of 
its meaning. Part of this had been committed 
to memory, but the pupil could recite it only in 
a parrot-like manner, because the meaning of 
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the expressions had been entirely neglected, 
owing to the ignorance on the part of the 
teacher that this was necessary. 

Another pupil, designated as “deaf-mute,” 
had been treated by another physician for 
about a year previous to his entrance into the 
school for the deaf. The physician:who had 
charge of this case did not even inform the 
child’s parents of the existence of schools for 
the deaf. He had attempted to keep the child 
under his control, and told the parents that he 
would be able to instruct the child clear up to 
his university entrance examinations. The re- 
sults in this case also were very meager. 

Once the father of a girl pupil asked that 
she be excused from school one hour daily for 
a long term, because he wanted her to attend 
a course directed by a medical specialist. ‘The 
school authorities finally convinced the father 
of the unwisdom of this step, however. An- 
other girl was for a longer period absent from 
the school—an act of compulsory instruction 
for the deaf of Prussia is now under con- 
sideration—for the same reason. She came 
back later on, however, when the parents dis- 
covered the results obtained from the medical 
specialist’s course of instruction were unsatis- 
factory.—A. H 


DEAF CHILDREN OF SAXONY 


The census of the kingdom of Saxony for 
the years 1902-08 shows that during that 
period 351 deaf children were born, of whom 
189 were males and 162 females. Three hun- 
dred and thirty-two cases of acquired deafness 
within the seven years were recorded, of 
whom 197 were males and 135 females. The 
two schools for the deaf at Dresden and Leip- 
zig admitted within the seven years a total of 
732 pupils, 351 of whom were congenitally 
deaf, 332 semi-deaf or semi-mute, and 49 un- 
classified as to date of acquisition of deafness. 
As usual, deafness occurred more frequently 
with boys than with girls, 56 per cent being 
males and 44 per cent females.—A. H 
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From Prof. Giulio Ferreri, Milan, Italy: 

Documenti per la storia dell’ educazione dei 
sordomuti (controversia fra Pereire ed Ernaud, 
primi istitutori francesi). Traduzione dal 
Francese con prefazione del Prof. Giulio Fer- 
reri, Direttore del R. Istituto Nazionale pei 
Sordomuti in Milano. 

From Dr. J. R. Dobyns, Jackson, Miss., two 
copies of “The Yellow Book,’ for the year 

From various persons, reports of the follow- 
ing schools for the deaf: Austin, Texas, School; 
Austin, Texas, School for the Colored Deaf; 
Schools at Scranton, Pa.; Preston, England; 
Groningen, Holland; Nyborg, Denmark; Ve- 
nersberg, Sweden; Fredericia, Denmark; Reyk- 
javik, Iceland; also, Ordo de I’Institution des 
Sourds-Muets, Montreal, 1910-19TT. 
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ANALYSIS OF THE ANNALS STATISTICS 


HE American Annals of the Deaf for 

January, 1911, gives its usual annual 

statistics relating to the pupils in Amer- 
ican schools reported as present on November 
10, I9I0. 

The following tables give the footings of 
the Annals tables for the years from 1893 to 
1910, inclusive, with the percentages computed 
from them. See also tables published in the 
REviEW, June, 1910, pp. 246 and 247, 
and pp. 252 to 257: 
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SCHOOLS FOR ‘THE DEAF IN THE UNITED STATES. 


| 


Year. 
A, taught speech; B, taught wholly or chiefly 


wholly or chiefly by the Auricular Method. 


Thus, the number of schools for the deaf in 
the United States, including boarding, day, and 
private and denominational schools, was 145— 
an increase of one over the number reported 
a year ago. The number of pupils in school 
November 10 was 12,332—an increase of 286 
over the previous year. The number of pupils 
“taught speech” (column A) was increased in 
the year by 278, while the number “taught 
wholly or chiefly by the oral method” (column 
B) was increased by 324. The number of pu- 
pils “taught wholly or chiefly by the auricular 
method” was decreased by 32. 

The number of academic teachers was in- 
creased in the year by 50, while the number of 


industrial teachers decreased by 11, making a 
net increase of all teachers of 39. The number 
of articulation teachers was increased by 36. 

Since the last report in the Annals, one new 
State school has been established, at Taft, 
Oklahoma; also two new day schools, one in 
Newark, N. J., in charge of Miss Grace L. 
Wright, and the other in Brooklyn, N. Y., in 
charge of Miss Margaret A. Regan. ‘Two 
day schools—one at Moline, Ill, the other at 
Ishpeming, Mich.,—were discontinued. 

The percentages in the above table, in the 
direction and measure of the changes that they 
show, are illustrated in the diagram, the mar- 
ginal figures indicating the per cent in each 
case: 
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A, pupils taught speech; B, taught wholly or chiefly 
by the Oral Method ; C, taught wholly or chiefly by the 
Auricular Method. 


The following table gives the number of 
instructors of the several classes indicated, as 
compiled from the Annals footings. It will be 
noted that since 1897 the industrial teachers 
have been included in the returns to the An- 
nals, and hence in its totals. The percentages 
as computed relate exclusively to the academic 


(Continued on page 720) 
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NEWS AND COMMENT 


HAPPENINGS OF GENERAL AND TECHNICAL INTEREST—HOW THEY APPEAR TO THE 
LAY AND PROFESSIONAL PRESS—ITEMS FROM OUR READERS SOLICITED 


Silver Service Presented to Miss Yale 


Miss Caroline A. Yale was presented on 
Christmas with a silver service, given by her 
former normal pupils and faculty members, in 
commemoration of her twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary as head of the Clarke School for the Deaf, 
of Northampton, Mass., and her fortieth as a 
teacher of the deaf. 

The service bears the following inscription: 


PRESENTED TO 
CAROLINE A. YALE, LL. D., lL. H. D., 


Principal of the Clarke School, North- 
ampton, Massachusetts, by its Teach- 
ers and the Graduates of its Training 
Class, in loving recognition of forty 
years distinguished service in the Edu- 
cation of the. Deaf. 


December 25, 1910. 


The presentation ‘was made in the form of a 
letter from Miss Harriet B. Rogers, the 
founder and first principal of the school. 

Miss Yale, who is a Vice-President of this 
Association, has prepared more speech-teachers 
for their life-work than any other educator in 
this country, and in addition has been a most 
important factor in the development of the 
— method” of teaching speech to the 

eaf. 


The Demand for Deaf Printers 


We have not been able of late years to sup- 
ply the demand for deaf printers in this State. 
It is a common occurrence to receive requests 
from employing printers for boys who have 
been trained in this office, and to be obliged 
to tell them that there is not one available. 
Every boy who completes the course in the 
printing department here soon lands in a good 
berth. We usually have about twenty appren- 
tices in the office, but now that the addition 
to the shop building has been completed we 
shall largely increase this number. Printing 
has proved, in Kentucky at least, to be the 
best trade open to the deaf that can be taught 
at the schools. In good times and bad the 


work is steady, and wages, year in and year 
out, as good as or better than in any other 
trade open to the deaf. 

Several of the schools have installed lino- 
types, and others are said to be considering 
the advisability of doing so. A linotype is, 


without doubt, a good thing in a_ school’s 
equipment, but not yet an essential one; the 
work of the school is to give the apprentice a 
good foundation on which he may build after 
leaving us, and, this secured, the operation of 
the linotype can be mastered in a few weeks 
at one of the linotype schools in the larger 
cities—Kentucky Standard (Danville School). 


Harold Earlam, head assistant at the North 
Staffordshire School for the Blind and Deaf, 
at Stoke-on-Trent, England, has been appointed 
superintendent of the New South Wales 
School for the Blind and Deaf, of Sydney. 
Mr. Earlam has been an educator of the deaf 
since 1892, and has been connected with the 
North Staffordshire School since 1897. 


S. J. Thomas, a lawyer and newspaper man, 
has been appointed superintendent of the school 
for the deaf at Austin, Texas. Mr. Thomas 
succeeds J. H. W. Williams to that position. 


ANALYSIS OF THE ANNALS STATISTICS 
(Concluded from page 719) 


teachers, there being no means of determining 

the number or percentage of industrial teach- 

ers employing articulation in their work of in- 

struction : 

INSTRUCTORS OF THE DEAF IN THE UNITED 
STATES—STATISTICS FROM THE ANNALS. 


| | Not including industrial 


teachers. 
Indus- | 
Total Articulation 
Year. trial | | 
teachers. teachers.) | 

| teachers. | 

| Percent- 

| | Number. age. 

| 
| | 879 427 48.6 
1897....| 1,188 260 | 928 487 52. 
1898...., 1,253 304 949 530 55- 
1899.... 1,309 323 | 986 561 56.9 
1900...) 1,353 343 1,010 588 58.2 
190l.... 1,385 358 1,027 641 62.4 
1902... 1,388 349 664 63.9 
1903....| 1,428 373 | 1,065 696 65.4 
1904.... 1,453 328 1,125 734 65.2 
1905... 1,491 332 1,159 749 64.6 
1906... 1,525 351 1,174 765 65.2 
1907....| 1,552 359 14193 767 64.3 
1908.... 1,648 394 1,254 836 66.6 
1909.... 1,634 381 1,253 860 68.6 
1910... 1,673 370 1,303 806 68.8 
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The Persistent Work of Patient Women 


Two years ago there was established at 225 
East Twenty-third Street, New York, a public 
school for the teaching of deaf and partly deaf 
children. Margaret A. Regan, the principal, a 
fine character, died the day before Christmas. 
In this school teaching deaf children by means 
of sign-language is prohibited. The children 
are taught to read the lips of their teachers as 
rapidly as the ordinary person hears and under- 
stands the spoken word. The pupils are 
separated into eighteen classes of ten pupils 
each. Better attention is thus given to each 
child. Sewing and cooking, in addition to the 
regular school course, are taught to the girls, 
and sign painting, illustrating and designing to 
the boys. Many so-called dumb children have 
found their voices through the efforts of these 
teachers. They go out into the world far better 
equipped than if restricted by sign-language to 
social intercourse among their kind. 

It was through teaching this system of lip- 
reading that Alexander Graham Bell was led 
by different steps to the invention of the tele- 
phone. Boston has had a public day school for 
lip-reading for forty years. There is one also 
in Los Angeles. Chicago has had such schools 
for twenty years. The growth of this humane 
movement has been due largely to the efforts 
of patient and sympathetic women. It was 
through the persistent efforts of one woman 
that the successful Clarke School was finally 
established at Northampton, Massachusetts. 
There is no struggle in the history of education 
more heroic than the emancipation of the 
deaf.—“Collier’s Weekly.” 


The Convention’s Nineteenth Meeting 


President Gallaudet has issued the official 
call for the nineteenth meeting of the Conven- 
tion of American Instructors of the Deaf, 
which will be held at the school for the deaf at 
Delavan, Wis., on the evening of July 6, and 
will continue about one week. 


The Spoken Word in Literature 


Professor Palmer, of Harvard, has lately 
said that which called attention to something 
which has been overlooked by most of the in- 
structors of youth. He says that the every- 
day use of language in speech is the most im- 
portant formative process in English style. 
And here is a text for long pondering on the 
part of most of the world. 

The oral character of the great examples of 
literary achievement is something to the point. 
Homer’s poems were said, not written, and it 
is the easy vocal flow of these verses that 
makes their literary charm. A certain rigidity 
attends writing as a rule, and it is recognized 
that when the ease of speech is felt in writing 
there is the real essence of language. 

The two great monuments of literary Eng- 
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lish illustrate this. The Bible is largely spoken 
thoughts written down, most often by memory 
by another than the speaker. Throughout 
there is the sense of a spoken utterance and 
the greatest passages are alive with the Word, 
the defined voiced utterance which goes to the 
very ear of the reader. Now this quality in 
the original so affected its translation that we 
have in the English Bible the strongest, most 
direct and simple style that could be put upon 
paper, to say nothing of its beauty and eleva- 
tion. 

In Shakespeare, too, we feel the speech, and 
Shakespeare “in the closet” is still Shapespeare 
heard rather than read. What one reads of 
the ease of this master’s writings is further 
evidence. His words flowed out on to paper 
as if they were rising to an eloquent tongue, 
the thought and the expression coincident. 

Chaucer was a story teller, and Addison 
chats with us across the hearth rug. Dante’s 
great poem, wrought out in such a difficult 
literary form, is still the work of a story teller, 
and, reading, we have the vivid sense that he 


is talking it out to us with no ink-pot inter- 
vening.— Alabama Messenger (Talladega 
School). 

Necrology 


Mrs. G. J. Terrill, for forty years a teacher 
in the Ontario Institution for the Deaf (Belle- 
ville, Canada). Her father, the late J. B. 
McGann, founded the school in 1858. 

Mrs. W. O. Connor, wife of the principal of 
the Georgia School for the Deaf (Cave 
Spring), and for twenty years a teacher there. 
Mrs. Connor voluntarily taught speech at the 
school prior to the time when especial provis- 
ion was made for it there, receiving no com- 
pensation except the gratitude of the pupils 
themselves. One of her children, W. O. Con- 
nor, Jr., is Superintendent of the New Mexico 
School for the Deaf, and a daughter, Mrs. 
Harriet Connor Stevens, is a member of the 
faculty at Cave Spring. 

Miss Margaret A. Regan, principal of Public 
School 47 (Day School for the Deaf), New 
York City. 


A Memory Game 


First pupil called out touches the blackboard. 
The next touches the blackboard and a block. 
The third touches blackboard, block, and the 
teacher’s apron. And so they go, each one 
touching in order all the objects touched by 
those preceding and one more. When a pupil 
makes a mistake by leaving out an object or 
touching it out of its order, the game must 
begin again. The pupils in the seats are critics. 
with the teacher as final judge and “caller . 
out.”—Primary Education. 


Speech is but broken light 
On the depth of the unspoken.—George Eliot. 
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THE UNIVERSAL ALPHABETICS 


CONDUCTED BY M. GARDINER 


MONTHLY LESSONS IN MELVILLE BELL SPEECH SYMBOLS, THE MASTERY OF 


WHICH ENABLES THE STUDENT CORRECTLY TO PRONOUNCE 
ANY SOUND IN HUMAN SPEECH 
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Dust Under the Rug. 


(Continued) 
JSOve5ff- 
They were such dear, funny little dwarfs! After they 


had thanked Minnie forher trouble, they touk white bread and 


honey from the closet and asked her tosup_ with them. 


While they sat at supper, _ they told her that their fairy house- 


keeper had taken a holiday, and their house was not well kept, 


because she was away. 


They sighed when they said this; and after supper, when 


@w[rwrao- 
Minnie washed the dishes and set them carefully away, they looked 


ather often and talked among themselves. When the last 


plate was in its place they called Minnie to them and said:—= 


‘‘Dear mortal maiden, will you stay 


All through our fatry'’s holiday? 


DLIS 
And tf you faithful prove, and good, 


We will reward you as we should.” 


wlajrwo- 
Now Minnie was much pleased, for she liked the kind 


dwarfs, and wanted to help them, so she thanked them, 


TWOSTHOOIBID 
and went to bed to dream happy dreams. 


Qf. 
Next morning she was awake with the chickens. She 
Qf- 


cooked a nice breakfast; and after the dwarfs leit, she 
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cleaned up the room and mended the dwarfs’ clothes. In 


the evening when the dwarfs came home, they found a bright fire 


and a warm supper waiting for them; and every day Minnie worked 


Spesstwl 
faithfully —_ until the last day of the fairy housekeeper’s holiday. 


That morning, as Minnie looked out ofthe window to watch 


the dwarfs go to their work, she saw on one of the window panes 


the most beautiful picture she had ever seen. It was 
Two! 
a picture of fairy palaces with towers of silver and 
 wyo- 
frosted pinnacles, so wonderful = and beautiful that 


as she looked atit she forgot that there was work tobe done, un- 


til the cuckoo clock on the mantel struck twelve 


lw 


Then she ran in haste to make up the beds, and washthedishes; . 


but because she was in a hurry she could not work quickly and 


when she took the broom to sweep the floor it was almost time 


Sons 
for the dwarfs to come home. 


yolwls 
‘| believe,” said Minnie aloud ‘‘that | will not sweep under 


the rug today. After all, itis nothing, for dust to be 


BHALOJ oly TUO- 
where it can’t be seen!” So she hurried to her supper and 


a] 
left the rug unturned. 


(To be continued.) 
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